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TOUR IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Baces belongs to a small club, which meets every 
| Tuesday evening in a tavern in Fleet Street, to discuss 
| such profound questions as, ‘ Whether is Shakspeare 
| or Milton the greater genius?’ ‘Is there any truth 
| in mesmerism ?’ and ‘Was Queen Mary of Scotland 
| concerned in the murder of her husband ?’ mingling 
| with such debates the reading of certain original essays, 
| in which the members, in default of the press, seek 
| yent for their literary aspirations. For some years the 
!) gentleman here noted had talked of taking a trip to 
j| Scotland, in order to enjoy the romantic beauties of 
i) what he called the Ighlands, with the ulterior design 
| of making his adventures and observations the subject 
| of a paper to be read before the club. But duties at 
i| the big house in St Martin’s le Grand had always dis- 
i appointed him of his design, just at the moment when 
I| he expected to accomplish it ; so that at length Baggs’s 
Scotch tour had become quite a joke in the club, and 
i| an invidious associate had offered two to one that he 
| would not bring forward his proposed paper on that 
| subject while their association had a being. Baggs, in 
i amoment of ardour, took up the bet, and no sooner 
i} had done so than he repented his rashness. ‘My 
| governor,’ he reflected to himself, ‘ will never advance 
| the required sum, and my own salary is too small to 
| afford it. But —— a thought strikes me. It is against 
my reading a paper that the bet is laid. Why may 
| I not write the paper without seeing the country ? 
| Nothing more easy ; for what with Scott’s novels, and 
|| other productions of northern genius, besides occasional 
| glances at their newspapers, I know all about Scotland. 
| T'faith, Tomkins, your couple of guineas are as safely 
mine as if they were already in my pocket!’ Next 
Tuesday week, after due premonition to the club, Baggs 

read to his companions as follows :— 
| ‘Having furnished myself with a supply of double 
| thick flannels and a dreadnought, against the seve- 
| tities of a northern climate, I set out for Edinburgh 
| in the Trident steamer, on the 18th of August 1853. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred during the voyage; 
| but I had no sooner landed at Granton, which is the 
| port of Edinburgh, than I was struck by the novel 
| sight of a country totally destitute of trees ; nothing to 
| beseen but bare moors and crags in every direction. The 
| effect is dreary, yet inexpressibly interesting. Though 
| Prepared, moreover, for the tartan, kilts, and plaids, I 
| could not help being somewhat startled by seeing a 
Whole people so clad. It gave the country so entirely 
foreign an air, that I could scarcely believe myself in 
Queen Victoria’s dominions. The beauty of Edinburgh 


| 
| 
| 
|BAGGS OF THE POST-OFFICE: HIS 
| 


came fully up to my expectations. What with the noble 
river Forth flowing past it, and the lofty peaks of the 
Calton Hill rising near—what with its fantastic castles 
in the air, and its melancholy palaces in the Canongate, 
I thought I never had seen anything equal to it out 
of the Surrey Zoological Gardens. One is reminded of 
the Stuarts at every step, for it was to them that the 
city was indebted for its most superb structures. 

‘A friend, hearing of my intended visit to Scotland, 
had given me a letter of introduction for a correspondent 
of his at Dumfries. I made the delivery of this my 
first business on arriving in the Scottish capital. 
Knowing well, however, that I was in a country still 
comparatively barbarous, I took care to place my Colt’s 
revolver fully loaded in my breast-pocket. Thus armed, 
I walked out to Dumfries after tea. Having with some 
difficulty made the people understand me, I at length 
reached the portal of the gentleman to whom my letter 
was directed. My reception was quite in the old 
style of Scottish hospitality. The gentleman proved 
to be a member of the Scottish bar. I found him in 
his library, immersed in his studies; but he insisted 
on introducing me to his family in the drawing-room. 
There I found his wife and three handsome young 
daughters, all engaged in knitting stockings; but all of 
them (this not being a state occasion) wearing no shoes 
or stockings themselves. Being in harmony with the 
general state of things in the country, there was in 
this nothing at all offensive—on the contrary, a charming 
simplicity. Had the ladies only been able to converse 
in the English language, I should have got on very 
well with them. They pressed me to stay for the 
evening banquet in the hall; but I was afraid of walk- 
ing back to town at a late hour, and respectfully 
declined. Mr M‘Gill, however—for this was his name 
—invited me to breakfast next morning, and that pro- 
posal I accepted. Early as was the hour at which I 
returned to my lodgings, I found it was quite as well 
that I had brought my revolver, for, in the rocky 
defiles through which I threaded my way, several very 
suspicious-looking characters beset me; and it was 
only on my shewing them how well I was armed that 
they made off. 

‘I did not fail to appear at my friend’s suburban 
retreat at the proper hour next morning. The family 
were assembled in the dining-room, where, a bottle of 
the mountain-dew being set out, I observed that each 
person as he or she entered helped himself or herself 
to a hearty dram. Yielding to the precept as well 
as example of sweet Miss Cecilia M‘Gill, and being 
anxious to pay deference to the customs of the country, 
I took a full glass of the dew myself; nor was it 
attended with any harmful consequences. Breakfast, 
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Mr MGill’s bagpiper walked up and 
room the whole time, playing the family 
and of course conversation some- 
t. I nevertheless contrived to make a few 
remarks Cecilia, who happened to sit next me, 
if I am not greatly misled by my own feelings, 1 
rather a favourable impression upon that damsel. 
glad it than either of her sisters, 


EEE 


yself. 

meal, Mr M‘Gill and I sat 
conversing on the state of 
e informed me that, notwithstanding 
ism of the Scotch, the Covenant is 
amongst them once a year, and many per- 
regular pilgrimages to the graves of the 
martyrs. The Free Church has been a 
remarkable movement of late years towards a latitudi- 


our 
es, 


which will perhaps appear only in the next generation. 
There is also a s movement, which may 


scarcely ever to laugh. What is strange, however, 
while, generally speaking, a slow people, they talk of 
course, no rule is with- 


years, and never meet a single drunken 
their habits of independence and 
are no beggars ; neither is there such a thing as a poor- 
law. One almost dislikes the excessive prudence of 
the Scotch. Extravagant speculations in railways, in 
banking, or in merchandise, such as exist in England, 


it must be confessed, that where 
is easy to misuse it. The 
Scotch are protected from many of our errors by their 
well-known poverty. 

‘Mr M‘Gill having to attend to business at the Court 
of Session, we set out to walk to town together, attended 
only by a gillie, whose business 
of briefs. Nothing particular occurred in our walk; 


about which she was spreading out 
to bleach. It a scene like that near the palace of 
ing Alcinous of Phwacia, when his daughter, with 


, | our path lay along the side of a beautiful lake, in whos 


person. From 
self-reliance, there | head 


Scotland. | yield a hypocritical allegiance to the Queen ; 


it was to carry his bag | good deal 


her attendants, washed her own regal robes, as described 
in the Odyssey; and I could not but congratulate my. | 
self on having witnessed a relic of ancient manners g 
simple and so interesting. h 

‘I must not dilate on what I saw at the court, as jt | 
scarcely falls within the design of the present narrative, | 
but I cannot altogether omit to notice the singularity | 
of one feature of the scene ; it was so curious to see the | 
members of a learned profession walking about in the j 
primitive Scotch costume, and with the full accoutre. } 
ments of a hairy purse, a broadsword, and couple of | 
silver-mounted pistols, while over all they exhibited | 


but broad Scotch and Gaelic, which are totally unin. | 
telligible to me, I soon found it stupid, and came away, | 
‘The kindness of the M‘Gills—for somehow, to be » i 


—did not end here, for, having avowed my design of | 
seeing the Highlands, they let me know that a young | 


day to that purpose, and, meanwhile, I was introduced | 
to young Fleance (for so was he called), whom I found } 
to be a very fine young man, about six feet six inches | 
high, dressed de rigeur in Highland costume, and with | 


with his Gaelic vernacular. We set out at an early i 
hour on foot, and soon plunged into that barbarous but | 
romantic region which I longed to see. For some time, | 


mirror-like surface the birch-feathered crags of the } 
mountain-side were reflected to a leaf, except where it | 
was broken by the leap of the salmon, or the rippling j 
wake of the wild duck and swan. Few habitations | 
met our view, and these were exclusively small smoky | 
hovels, where it was scarcely possible to believe that | 
human beings dwelt. Generally, in front of one of these | 
houses, a tall handsomely-dressed Highlander, with his d 
family all equally well dressed, would be seen ranked jf 
up to greet the passing travellers, or offer them refresh- | 
ments. My companion regaled me with stories of the j 
forays in which he had already been engaged at the | 
of troops of his father’s men. There was one jj 
unfortunate clan of M‘Quails, which he had plundered | 
and cut up in the most unmerciful manner; but then j 
it was all right in his eyes, being in revenge for the j 
murder of a M‘Gill by a M‘Quail about the close of the j 
sixteenth century. He privately avowed to me that ] 
himself, his father, and the Highlanders generally, only } 


reserving | 
their true affections for the Grand Duke of Lucca, who | 
is the rightful heir of the British throne, and who, some } 


For the present, the attention of the Highlanders isa } 
absorbed by questions connected with the } 
Free Church; nevertheless, they wait but the right 


y 

Meanwhile, they make descents every now and then | 
upon the tame and effeminate Sassenachs, despoiling 

them of their cattle and other goods, and sometimes 
burning their houses and standing crops, all being con- 
sidered little enough as a revenge for the Sassenachs 
having deprived them of so much of a country which 
they once exclusively . It is really a curious 
consideration, that within this little island there should 
still be a people animated by such maxims and feelings, 
living in contiguity with the civilised masses on which 


the true glory of the British name depends. 


| 


= luxuriousness found only in Scotland, followed. ae || 
& ble kind of game, chiefly cold, 
? of Scotch collops; besides 
i and other delicacies native to 
{ 
4 hey Dou snhuucu—a nationa: | the professional gear of gowns and wigs. I felt a little § 
; curiosity about the proceedings; but the English lan. | 
{ guage being too modern a thing for the lawyers of the | 
| frigid a people, the Scotch do exceedingly kind things 
Narianism quite unknown in England, an Irults Of | cousin of = son of a giad to 
, take me over them any day I pleased to appoint. It | 
5 ee was soon settled that we should devote the ensuing Tues. | 
yet give some troubie English 
x do not use measures to conciliate the people. It 
: originated in a piece of bad heraldry in the imperial 
¢ flag, and has been fomented by a disappointment of 
! the Scotch in the wish to be their own tax-gatherers. | an eagle’s feather in his bonnet. Having been brought | 
Mr M‘Gill, speaking of Scotland, apostrophises the | up partly in London and partly in Paris, he was equally | 
be government in the language of Burns: familiar with the English and French languages 9 
ti 
; For God’s sake, sirs, then speak her fair, 
y And straik her cannie wi’ the hair ; 
a couplet which I do not profess quite to understand| 
} unless it be that, if you are to strike Scotland at all, 
you must strike her gently, as with a single hair. The 
rigorous morality of the Scotch continues to be remark- 
} able. They abstain from dancing and badinage ; have 
no theatres or concerts; seldom are seen to smile, and 
i out exceptions. The virtue of the humbler class of | 
: women in the country is beyond all precedent. You | 
* may walk through the whole land, or reside in it ten | 
a would be felt as a relief from this eternal rationality; | 
, but I need not say that the loss of a single pound by | 
< any of these follies is a thing unknown in 
| 4 
q chip of legitimacy he was, by requiring his subjects j 
to abjure the Copernican theory of the solar system. 
adieux to the young ladies. We found them busily | 
engaged in the family washing on the green at the end 
of the house, one of them dancing in a tub with her 
skirts elevated, I must say, a little beyond what I | 
; should have previously believed to be the line of strict 
j propriety, while another superintended a boiling cal- 
| dron, and the third, with feet whiter than snow, strode 
| 
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misty grandeur, the scenery of the Highlands 
— my dreams. Terrific precipices, the 

of eagles; grand uplands, over which the deer 
roe. are seen bounding together; glassy lakes ; | 
id waterfalls; beautiful sunny glens, each occu- | 
its own clan ; dense wreathings of mist over | 
tain-tops, from which one expects to see the 
Ossian’s heroes peeping forth: such are the 
features of this romantic region. Here and | 
a rude hamlet or town, composed of a few wig- | 
varies the scene. Such are Inverness, Oban, and | 

Now and then, we pass under the shadow of a 

old Highland castle, where feudal state is still 
—as Taymouth, Castle-Grant, and Inverary. 
similar mansions serve as inns for travel- 
visits are so far from being felt as burden- 
t the chiefs would positively be offended if 
were to pass without calling and taking some 
t. Passing near one of these houses—I 
which—we found it necessary, accordingly, to 
pay our respects to the hospitable proprietor. 
some lunch, of brochan, haggis, tripe, cold 
s-head, and oat-cakes, was set out for us by his 

with a sufficiency of the liquor called toddy to 
it down. I cannot say that I quite relished the 
entertainment; but when I reflected that I was in 
| oo and that the worthy host gave the best he 
all good-will, I deemed it right to make an 
| eer to do justice to it, and succeeded in swallow- 
inga few morsels. As for my companion, he ate like 
ayoung hyena. It must require no small revenue for 
| the Highland lairds to act in this liberal style. From 
| various hints I got, it was manifest that there might 
have been an unpleasant feeling if I had inquired too 
curiously as to where all the means of such extensive 

| hospitality came from ; so I held my peace. 

‘It had been arranged that we should pass the night 
and ensuing day at Castle-Keg, the residence of my 
young companion’s father, which I found to be perched 

lofty rock overhanging a deep inlet of the sea. 
The chied a fine gray-haired old Celt, came out to 
| meet us in full Highland costume, attended by his 
henchman, gillycasflue, piper, and the rest of his 
| usual tail; and a fine sight it was. He saluted me in 
t condescending manner, and placed me at his 
t hand on our way to the casile. There we were 
ved in an ancient hall, hung with bows, arrows, 
and trophies of the chase. The banquet was 
Yeady, and, having first had our feet washed by 
le servant, we were invited to be seated. The 
the house graced the dais at her husband's left 
while I sat at his right, and the less important 
s of the houschold occupied the lower table, in 
accordant with their several ranks. The potent 
h went round in silver and wooden vessels, 
as usual, partaken of with the greatest 
by women as well as men. The bagpipe 
screamed all the time its loudest notes. The ancient 
sennachy of the family came in afterwards, and having 
Teceived and tossed off a cup containing about a pint 
of whisky, commenced a romantic ‘recital in Gaelic, 
om Iwas told, referred to a fearful inroad of the 
upon the MQuails about the time of the Restora- 

Thus the evening was passed in a manner to me 
teresting, until a period when all recollection 
me. How I got to bed that night must ever 
ney! the Mysteries. All I know is, that 
next morning I found myself stretched upon a couch 
composed of hea heath with the —— turned upwards— 
bedding practised in the Highlands from 
most remote antiquity. 

} ‘Iwas awakened by the peal of the bagpipes under 
| my windows, and hastening down stairs, found my 


HE 


Lf 


5 


friend Fleance and his father engaged in a 
of the troops of the clan, a well-armed corps of 
| *bout five hundred men. When it was finished, a rude 


but abundant breakfast was served on the Jawn, and 
then the clansmen fell to the games peculiar to Scotland 
—the football, shinty, throwing the kebar, and putting 
the stone. The exhibition of athletic vigour and grace 
was highly beautiful, and it was peculiarly gratifying 
to find that the young chief stood quite on a level 
with the stoutest and most nimble. of his father’s 
people. He seemed to be an object of little less than 
worship amongst them, and I could scarcely doubt him 
when he whispered to me: “ Don’t be afraid, but the 
fact is as I tell you, that any one of these men, at 
my bidding, would plunge his dirk in your heart!” 
Such is still the nature of the old clan feeling of the 
north, notwithstanding the zealous efforts of the clergy 
to introduce more Christian-like dispositions. 

‘The day closed with a banquet in the hall, similar to 
that of our first night, and again was my translation to 
bed accomplished in a manner entirely independent of 
my will and consciousness. At an early hour next 
morning, Fleance roused me with a reminder that we 
had the rest of the Highlands to travel over before 


| night, by which time I had undertaken to be in Edin- 


burgh, in order to escort the Misses M‘Gill to a ball. 
We immediately prepared ourselves for the march ; but 
of course did not leave the castle till we had breakfasted 
on venison steaks, and taken a hearty doch-an-doras. 
The chief stood at his door to take leave of me in the 
ceremonial manner customary with Highland gentlemen 
on parting with their guests. He was full of the 
stateliest courtesy, reminding one of the vieille cour ; 
and yet, as I afterwards discovered, he had that very 
morning ordered the execution of a sheriff’s-officer who 
had rashly ventured to serve a writ upon him for 
debt. I got a glimpse of the unfortunate man hanging 
upon a tree, as we left the extremity of the avenue. 

‘Our second day’s journey differed in no respect from 
the first, except that I was now able to bid good-day in 
Gaelic to every proud mountaineer whom we passed 
on our way, and had learned the way to their hearts, 
by holding out to them a snuff-mull and not desiring 
theirs in return. My companion entertained me with 
numberless anecdotes and characteristic traits of the 
people, throwing over all the charm of his own lofty 
and romantic spirit, which three years of a writer’s 
office had not been able to extinguish. We had a walk 
of fully thirty miles, but it did not fatigue us; and, as 
had been contemplated, I was able to make my appear- 
ance in due time at the ball, in attendance on the 
lovely Misses M‘Gill. It was a very fine affair, not- 
withstanding a certain shock given to my prejudices 
by the appearance of several of the ladies with bare 
feet and simple ribbons confining their hair: I may 
also say—notwithstanding that the fiddle was the only 
music. It was not till I was in the very midst of this 
entertainment that I bethought me of asking how 
there should be such a Rays as a ball in Edinburgh, 
since it was a recognised fact regarding Scotland, that 
the people do not indulge in any sort of merry-making. 
I was then for the first time assured, with an air of 
slyness, that there are a good number of pleasant 
things, vanities of this world, and so forth, that the 
Scotch are understood to hold in great abhorrence, but 
of which, somehow, they contrive to partake much like 
— people. What, I was asked, is the use of getting 

character for unusual virtue, but to enable you to 
oie a little freedom with impunity ? 

‘I set out on my return to next morning, full 
of gratitude for the hospitality of which that cold- 
hearted people had made me the subject almost with- 
out intermission during the whole time of my visit. 
I arrived in due time at St Katherine’s wharf, having 
spent little more than a week on my tour. It must be 
for the members of the club to pronounce whether the 
time was well employed or otherwise.’ 

At the conclusion of Baggs’s paper, Tomkins ac- 
knowledged that the bet had been fairly won by his 
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honourable associate, and, for his part, he was glad 
that the matter was at length set at rest, even though 
at some sacrifice to himself. Another member ex- 
luminous and so interesting an account of Scotland, 
a country which he verily believed was much less 
known in England than it deserved to be. In this 
sentiment, it seemed to be the general inclination to 
concur; and when Tomkins handsomely moved the 
thanks of the club to Baggs for his paper, it was 
carried by acclamation. The ingenious author was 
further requested to endeavour to get the paper inserted 
in some periodical work of eminence, with a view to 
than they were. It was by Mr Baggs’s compliance 
with this benevolent wish, that we have been enabled 
to incorporate with these pages a narration of which it 
may, we think, be truly said, that, ‘ take it for all in all, 
we ne’er shall look upon its like again.’ 


A CONJUROR AND A QUACK OF THE 
OLDEN TIME. 


In these days of wonder-working and new lights, it 
may not be amiss to turn our observation to the lights 
wonders which awed and astonished our ancestors. 
The search after the elixir vite and the philosopher's 
stone was a dignified and difficult life employment, to 
say the least of it; and the great alchymists should 
not be despised or forgotten by electro-biologists, 
magnetisers, and table-movers. The great physical 
philosophers of our own time have not been backward 
in acknowledging the obligations of science to those 
eet -gone age. They were, indeed, as they have 
been pronounced to be by a competent judge,* ‘an 
energetic, all-endeavouring, and most accomplished 
race of men.’ The same writer expresses our opinion 
on the subject when he says: ‘ We do not now refer to 
the wretched brood of post-medieval and post-dated 
alchymists by whom the gallant age of alchymy is yet 
ted in the judgment-hall of the vulgar critic- 
aster of the present day ; but to an apostolical succession 
of mighty spirits in their day and generation. Our 
countryman, Roger Bacon of Somersetshire, the author 
of the earliest wholly authentic works of this school, 
considered by Goethe to have been a greater man than 
Bacon the second; Albrecht Groot, of Suabian Boll- 
stadt, commonly called Albertus Magnus ; his pupil, 
Thomas Aquinas, the Dominican ; Raymond Lulli, of 
Majorca, supposed to have sat at the feet of Friar 
Bacen; Arnaldus de Villa Nova, of Provence; the two 
Hollandi, the Dutch compilers and commentators ; 
Basil Valentine, of Erfurt, 2 Benedictine; and even 
Paracelsus, the idol-breaker and revolutionary—were 
men worthy of any age and kind of human effort ; and 
they have been by no equal number of 
students in the history of science, in erudition, in force 
of genius, and, least of all, in industry. Industry was 
their pre-eminent virtue, and—with the exception per- 
haps of Paracelsus—it was industry in the laboratory— 
which is that lowly and victorious, new and altogether 
Christian power now under quest and illustration. 
We have nothing to do—though full of sympathy— 
with their speculative views, but only with the triple 
that they had been smitten with the 
experimental passion, that they tugged and toiled like 
common day-labourers suddenly inspired, and that they 
dug a wonderful pile of rough-hewn facts out of the 
chaos set before them to quarry.’ 

The reader will not need an apology from us for 
quoting the above passage, serving, as it does, to sum 
up and coe ag views we take of these great early 

European science. But our present 


* See a masterly article on the ‘Atomic Theory, in the West- 
minster Review for January 1853. 


task is to shew how some among them—men of famp | 
and scientific repute—allowed other desires and other | 
aims to corrupt their search after truth. Tn Nichol | 
Flamel, the love of wealth vitiated his steady pursuit | 
of knowledge. In the case of Cornelius Agrippa, the | 
desire of fame and a lofty place in the world mingle | 
with his studies, and we are forced to rank him with | 
the great charlatans, rather than with the great philo. | 
sophers. In Paracelsus, too, the passionate desire for 
knowledge became pe cha to his vanity, self. | 
aggrandisement, and love of power. With these two 


i pa was a native of Cologne. He | 
was born in 1486, and died in 1524. Long before other | 
men of scientific fame had ceased to study at the feet | 
of a master, Agrippa set up claims to be an accom. 
i alchymist, and had his claims allowed. Whe 
was only twenty years old, his fame had spread tp 
Paris. ‘The doctors and alchymists of that city sent to | 
Cologne, inviting the young adept to come and settle 
among them, and to give them the benefit of his 
wisdom and experience in their search after the philo. | 
sopher’s stone. In no case of the kind do we meet | 
with higher pretensions to extraordinary powers than 
in that of Cornelius Agrippa. ‘The transmutation of 
metals, which others are said to have achieved after a 
long and laborious process, he was believed to have 
the power of effecting by a word. He could call upon 
all manner of spirits, and ‘they would come when 
he did call on them,’ as they would not at the call 
of Glendower, or a dozen Glendowers. His power to 
evoke the spirits of men long passed away from this | 
earth, was not doubted in his own day, nor long after. | 
Most of our readers are acquainted with the tradition 
alluded to by Sir Walter Scott in the Lay of the Lat 
Minstrel, which tells how the learned Erasmus, and 
other men of cultivation, including our English Lon 
Surrey, prevailed on Agrippa to call up in bodily pre- 
sence before them several of the famous philosophers of 
Greece and Rome. On this occasion, too, he is said to 
have made the ghosts speak to some effect ; and Cicero } 
was induced to deliver for their benefit his famous 
oration for Roscius. Every lover of poetry and | 
romance knows also the tradition which says, that | 
Lord Surrey, then in Germany, saw, in a magic mirror 
presented to his eyes by Agrippa, the form of his be | 
loved and far-distant Geraldine, as she was actually 
employed at the moment—namely, lying on a couch | 
reading Lord Surrey’s poems, and weeping for his | 
return—a circumstance not likely to be forgotten, or | 
treated lightly by the author or the lover. At the | 
request of the Emperor Charles V., Cornelius Agrippa 
is said to have evoked the forms of the great Hebrew | 
monarchs, David and Solomon. Credat Judwus. There |} 
is a marvellous story told of his raising to life for seve- | 
ral hours a pupil of his, who, during his absence, had | 
presumed to enter his sanctum, and was struck dead | 
by the guardian spirits of the place. This resuscitation 
was not prompted by pity for the poor prying youth, | 
but by his own fear of exciting the suspicions of his | 
fellow-townsmen. These, however, he did not escape; 


and fearing the result of the judicial inquiries instituted, |} 


he left the city (Louvain) with undignified celerity. 
Throughout his life, he was a denizen of courts, and held 
offices under some of the most distinguished potentates | 
of the time. Early in life, he was made secretary to the | 
Emperor Maximilian, who gave him the command of 4 
regiment, though he knew as much of military matters | 
as of the true method of scientific investigation. He 
was afterwards appointed physician to Louisa of Savoy, | 
mother of Francis I. He foretold a splendid fortune t0 | 
the celebrated Constable of Bourbon. He was invited 
by Henry VIII. to take up his abode in his court, but 
Agrippa — feared the of the 
monarch, and would not put his neck in jeopardy. 
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was afterwards an honoured resident at the court of | Besides travelling in parts of Europe not usually visited 
| the Archduchess Margaret, the governess of the Nether- | by the learned—such as Sweden, whither he was at- 
| lands; and she obtained for him the post of historio- | tracted by its extensive mining operations—he visited 
| grapher to the Emperor Charles V. It was while he | the East, and is believed to have penetrated into Tatary 
was in her service that he resided at Louvain. For|and Egypt. In his wanderings, he associated with 
her he wrote a treatise on The Vanity and Nothingness | people of all ranks and pursuits, instead of seeking 
}) of Human Knowl and another on the Superiority of | only the accredited pundits of the land. In this way 
| the Female Sex, neither of which bears the impress of | he learned more of nature and her operations—of 
}) genius or talent; nor is it easy for those who have | national peculiarities and traditional lore—of handi- 
| considered his character and conduct impartially, to | crafts and the practical application of scientific truths, 
|) believe that he wrote what he thought ¢rue in either. than he could have done in the closets of the philoso- 
After the death of his kind friend and patroness, | phers, or the lecture-rooms of universities. At what 
| the popular feeling against him prevailed, and he was | time he returned to Germany is uncertain, but he was 
| imprisoned on a charge of sorcery at Brussels. He was | thirty-three years old when he began to be celebrated 
|) set at liberty after a year, and left the Low Countries. | as a physician. By the judicious use of mercury and 
| He lived in obscurity, and, some say, in absolute | laudanum, two powerful medicines which the modern 
} y, until the year 1534, when he died. pharmacopeia owes to Paracelsus, he effected some 
In the life of Cornelius Agrippa, it is a significant | wonderful cures; and as the patients were some of 
| fact that there is much more talk of court favour, | them of high degree, the merit of the physician became 
| secking and holding, of marvels wrought to | blazoned abroad, and in the year 1526 he was appointed 
) astonish the great and win their favour, than of long | to the chair of physic and surgery in the university 
| years of patient study, and that earnest desire for | of Basel. Here he began his course of lectures by 
}| leisure and retirement from the world which are ever | violent denunciations against all the ancient medical 
!) characteristic of the genuine student and lover of | doctrines and doctors. He publicly burned the works 
| science. of Avicenna and Galen, and declared that henceforth 
all physicians who valued truth would learn of him. 
These revolutionary doctrines were set forth in the 
most self-laudatory and presumptuous style. This 
could not last long. A man who sets up new doctrines 
in opposition to dearly cherished old ones, had need 
to cultivate the suaviter in modo, and to try, as far 
as possible, to conciliate the good-will of his public. 
judgment.’ The external facts known to the world | Paracelsus, on the contrary, felt contempt for the 
| of the life of Paracelsus have misled most of his | generality of his hearers, and took no pains to conceal 
|) biographers as to his inner and spiritual history. That | it- A reformer should, above all things, avoid laying 
|| vas difficult, perhaps almost impossible, for his con- | himself open to accusations of personal immorality. 
| temporaries to decipher, since his conduct roused too Paracelsus, on the contrary, although he preached 
| many passions and prejudices to allow them the im- | temperance, and drank nothing but water up to his 
ial use of reason in their estimate of the man; | twenty-fifth year, took to drinking when he became 
|| moreover, his conduct set at defiance the ordinary rules | ® professor, and is said to have been incapable of 
|| of reason. He was young, yet he claimed wisdom and | lecturing until he was half intoxicated. Before a year 
knowledge superior to the approved wise men of olden | Was ended, his lecture-room, which at first had been 
| times; he expected men to come and learn from him, | Crowded to overflowing, became empty; and having 
while he despised them, and treated them with con- | experienced some injustice at the hands of a magistrate, 
j| tempt; he scorned public opinion, yet he was angry which he resented openly and violently, he was com- 
when it declared against him ; he taught that the body | Pelled to leave the university of Basel. For three 
should be the mere subordinate and instrument of the | Years he wandered about in the character of a theoso- 
|| spirit, yet he was a habitual drunkard ; he pretended to | Phist and physician; but as he had several patients of 
|, have discovered the art of making gold, and of prolong- | high rank who died under his treatment, he lost fame ; 
| ing human life indefinitely, yet he died in a public and as he continued to lead a reckless, extravagant life, 
|| hospital and in his forty-ninth year. In order to re- | he was reduced to poverty. He died in the hospital of 
concile these seeming contradictions, and to understand | St Sebastian, at Salzburg, in 1541. These are some 
| this man and his life, it is necessary to look a little below | of the main facts of the life of Paracelsus, the father of 
| the superficial accounts current of him in biographical | modern chemistry. 
| dictionaries, encyclopedias, and memoirs. The view of | _ In the poem alluded to above, Browning has sketched 
his character set forth by Robert Browning in his noble | the spiritual aspirations and failures of a strong soul, 
poem, entitled Paracelsus, is, we believe, far nearer the | gifted beyond its fellows, and using its gifts, not to 
truth than any prose account of the man which it has minister to their good, but to assert its supremacy 
!) been our lot to see. over them. He makes Paracelsus live in the intellect 
|| Philippus Aureolus hrastus Bombastus de | alone suppressing the affections and ignoring the 
Hohenheim, was born in 1493 at Einsiedeln, in the | lower animal instincts, which are the basis of our earthly 
|| canton of Schwytz. His father was a physician. As a life, and which cannot be ignored and suppressed with 
boy, the education of Paracelsus seems to have been | impunity. Sooner or later they rise up to tyrannise 
; as a youth, he picked up for himself no | °VeT the prostrated intellect ; and Paracelsus, who 
mall amount of knowledge by travelling, and, at the | Sought to become superior to human weaknesses, was 
| ame time, practised a little in astrology, chiromancy, | Vanquished by the meanest of them. 
and soe my—in which, according to the Biographie| 1 learned my own deep error ; Love's undoing 
Universe le, *he had been initiated either by his father Taught me the worth of love in man’s estate, 
or by various ecclesiastics, among the number of whom | And what proportion love should hold with power 
particularises Tritheim, bishop of Spanheim, and} In his right constitution. Love preceding 


ree E 


| Paracelsus, the contemporary of Cornelius Agrippa, 
| was, in spite of all that may be said of his absurdities, 
aman of real genius. To speak of him as a mere 

|) quack or charlatan, as so many have done, is simply 
| to prove the Scripture truth—that by judging ‘after 
|| the appearance’ only, man will not ‘judge righteous 


many German bishops.’* Although he visited most of 
| the existing universities, Paracelsus seems not to have 
graduated in any; and there is no proof that he ever 
legally acquired the title of doctor which he assumed. 


* See Notes to Browning's Paracelsus, 


Power, and with much power, always much more love; 
Love still too straitened in its present means, 

And earnest for new power to set it free. 

I learned this, and supposed the whole was learned: 
And thus, when men received with stupid wonder 

My first revealings, would have worshipped me, 
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Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 

Their prejudice and fears, and cares and doubts, 

Which all touch upon nobleness ; despite 

Their error, all tend upwards, although weakly— 
in mines which never saw the sun, 


I have done well, though not all well. 


is 
day. He and Cornelius Agrippa 
as well as truth-seekers; and the 
in our nature for disinterested labours 
i has prevented mankind from appre- 
the actual services they rendered to science. 
science must annihilate all 
ambition in a man, if he 
the gteat philosophers. 
aracelsus ranks no higher 
There is a deep lesson in such mis- 
people in these days may 
Let all teac and promulgators 
to allow no though 


orld in our 
self-seekers 


TPEEESE 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE AT SYDENHAM. 
A PEEP ROUND ABOUT. 
In our former article on this subject, we stated that 
the grand eastern front of the new building faces the 
garden and park. This park will as far exceed any- 
thing else in England, as the new Crystal Palace will 
exceed the old: indeed, we believe it is Sir Joseph 
Paxton’s ambition to vanquish not only Chatsworth, but 
Versailles, and everything else in Europe, so far as 
architecture is concerned ; and as he has plenty 
both of money and skill at his disposal, we fully expect 
that he will realise all his anticipations. To under- 
matter clearly, we must draw a distinction 
between the Italian Garden and the Park. 

Garden, then, will extend along the whole 
building, with a width of 300 
It will be bounded on the north and south 
we lately been decided on as 
: on the west, by the main facade ; 
the east, by the Park. 


g 


wonderful scene will be visible from six or eight differ. 
ent heights in the building, so as to give great vari 

of bird’s-eye attraction. Then, beyond the 

at a lower level, and between it and the railway, is 
Park. This will be laid out in grassy hillocks 
valleys, separated by gravel-walks, and exhibiting 
groupings of trees and plants. But perhaps the most 
surprising part of the Park will be the basins and lakes, | 
One of these, if we remember rightly, will be a circular | 
stone basin 400 feet in diameter; and another will be | 
a basin so large as to obtain the designation of a lake, | 
and so skilfully supplied with water as to exhibit the | 
phenomenon of a tidal flow at different hours of the | 
day. On two islands on this lake are to be placed the | 
antediluvian monsters, which Mr Waterhouse Hawking | 
is now fashioning in a mud-enveloped workshop, and 
which will come forth to light in due season, to aid in | 
rendering the Park a great lecture-room on geology. 

It must be obvious, from what we have said concer. | 
ing water, that the water-supply of the establishment | 
will be a matter of first-rate importance. To master | 
the difficulty at once, Sir Joseph resolved to sink an | 
efficient Artesian well ; this will be carried to a depth | 
of 300 or 400 feet, and is expected to yield an ample | 
supply. Then, to insure the ready application, an | 
enormous reservoir is being formed near the north end 
of the building, which will doubtless be made an orna- | 
ment as well as a convenience ; and there will be two | 
other reservoirs. But the most singular part of the | 
water arrangement is connected with the supply of the | 
fountains. How to make a fountain dart up superbly 
to a height of more than 200 feet ?—Connect it with 
a tank perched up to an equal height. But how to 
perch up the tank to such an elevation ?—Thus is it 
effected: Near each end of the building, springing out | 
of the ground, is a brick chimney nearly 230 feet in 
height, which is to carry off all the smoke from all the | 
furnaces and fires in the building ; around this chimney | 
is a spiral staircase ; around the staircase is an open | 
tower of iron pillars; and above all the pillars and | 
stairs is an enormousiron tank. The water, then, will 
be forced up into these tanks by steam-power, and vill | 
thence flow down other pipes with sufficient force to 
work all the fountains, make all the cascades, and fill 
the mouths of all the twenty-one dolphins which occupy 


the elevated tanks 200 feet above the surface, give Sir 

Joseph the command of so much water-power, that ve | 
need not wonder at his availing himself of it to s0 | 
ample an extent. | 


These chimneys, or tank-towers, or observatories— | 
we scarcely know which to designate them—will be in | 


every way remarkable structures. Exceeding in height | 


sant platform from whence to take a view. Like the | 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, each of these structures has | 


about nine stages, stories, galleries, or platforms ; 
unlike that celebrated tower, and luckily for all part 
—it does not lean. Until the towers are finished, 


urpris- | know the full extent of the panoramic view 


5 


and |} 
the fine weather of next spring arrives, we shall not } 
the 


from these heights; but we already know that 


Crystal Palace itself can be seen from Windsor Castle; | 


and that Knockholt Beeches can be seen even from 


| 
| | 
ig And I despised and loathed their proffered praise— | met with on every side, throwing up graceful jets of | level 
4 When, with awakened eyes, they took revenge water to a great height ; statues will adorn the terraces | indec 
7 For past credulity in casting shame and basins. Grass-plots will intervene between beds | uppe 
s On my real knowledge, and I hated then— clothed with the richest tints of flowers. All this | comn 
4 It was not strange I saw no good in man | A 
4 To overbalance all the wear and waste | the r 
a Of faculties, displayed in vain, but born | most 
. To prosper in some better sphere : and why we ¢ 
| In my own heart love had not been made wise. 
To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind ; 
To know even hate is but a mask of love's, 
To see a good in evil, and a hope 
In ill success ; to sympathise, be proud - 
y Of their half-reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
4 
¢ 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him. 
All this I knew not and failed. 
* * . * 
Meanwhile 
As yet men cannot do without contempt— 
*Tis for their good, and therefore, fit awhile 
That they reject the weak and scorn the false, 
Rather than praise the strong and true in me. 
4 But after they will know me! 
This 
| 
than C 
takes— 
learn w 
F of new 
4 of self to mingle with their doctrine. The truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, should be | 
3 sought and taught by scientific innovators, if they are 
; to command public esteem and respect in their own 
; time, and the heartfelt thanks and admiration of 
posterity. 
3 ees the twenty-one stone recesses beneath the great terrace, 
3 The deep well 300 or 400 feet below the surface, and 
3 |the Monument near London Bridge, and having, like 
| it, a spiral staircase nearly from top to bottom, each | 
; of these towers will altogether eclipse the Londoners’ | 
observatory as a ‘look-out,’ on account of its site. | 
There will, too, be open galleries at every twenty feet | 
of height, each being roomy and well railed in—inso- | 
| much that visitors may ascend to just such a height 
4 | as their strength can manage. and there find a plex 
i and grand flights of steps, planned on a scale of s| 
' ing magnitude. Gravel-walks, one of them 100 feet | 
steps to others. Stone basins of elegant form will be the | 
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level of the ground on which the building stands. It is 
indeed 
upper 


a lovely and most extensive view which the 
of the Palace and the towers will 


A peep round about will not fail to render manifest 
railway activity of the vicinity. This is one of the 
| remarkable parts of the enterprise. When the 
two companies made their mutual agreement, and the 

i of the one became chairman of the other, 
| it was at once resolved to spend something like a 

hundred thousand pounds to improve the means of 
it from London to the Crystal Palace. The 
i and Croydon Railway Company readily 
this. Instead of discharging their cargoes 
of pleasure-seekers at Anerley or Sydenham stations, 
y determined to make a curved line of railway, 
branching from the main line, and ending in the very 
|| grounds themselves. This has been done, and more; 
|| the London Bridge station is being greatly enlarged, 
|| five or six miles of new railway have been formed, the 
|| eurved branch is nearly finished, and a station is about 
|| being built—harmonising in some degree, we may be 
|| pretty sure, with the style of the Crystal Palace. And 
| all this is to be paid for by a charge so trifling, that a 
visitor will scarcely feel it. A ticket will be issued, 
|| franking him from London to Sydenham and back, 
| including admission to all that the Crystal Palace and 
|| its grounds can afford. The two companies will share 
|| the proceeds between them in a certain ratio. We 
| cannot tell what small sum the total charge will be, 
perhaps the directors themselves have not yet deter- 
| mined it; but it is certain that the railway company 
|| have agreed to accept a portion so trifling, as to render 
| the trip to Sydenham very much cheaper than at pre- 
| sent, although it is now a very low-fared line. So 
|| much for bold speculation, when it is known that 
thousands or millions will help to pay a dividend, 

|| instead of merely tens or hundreds. 

But this is not all. The brotherhood of the Palace 
| and the railway does not end here. During the session 
|, of 1853, a West End and Crystal Palace Railway has 
| been sanctioned by parliament. This short line will 
|| spring from the South-western near Battersea, and 
|| will also be connected in some way with the new bridge 
|| across the Thames near Battersea Park—which will 
| be an outlet for Belgravia and Tyburnia—it will 


| Should this be done, the travelling results 
| will be something extraordinary ; for there is already 
| a junction between the North-western and the South- 

western near Brentford, and thus will be completed a 


from Edinburgh will be able to enter 

|| arailway carriage either at the North British or the 
| Caledonian stations, and be set down under a glass 
|| tof in the very grounds of the Palace itself! We 
| do not say that this will really be the practical course ; 
| but it will be an attainable result, so far as regards the 
|| linking together of the several railways. Nay, we may 
| even say, that the terminus will be within the very 
|| building; for a glazed corridor, a crystal gallery, will 
| extend from the station to the west wing. ‘The land- 
| Owners of Kent, too, are proposing to fight hard for an 
| act, in 1854, for a railway from Maidstone and Sevenoaks 
y and Bromley to the Crystal Palace. There is a magic 
! about all this which one can scarcely view soberly. 
| The Scot from Edinburgh or Glasgow, or the Irishman 
from Holyhead, the Frenchman from Dover, the 
American from Liverpool, the East or West Indian 
from Southampton—all to alight from the railway 
carriages, and shake hands within the Palace of Glass! 
As to the Great Western, we know not what will 


other scenes of activity, by the mischievous pranks of 
break of gauge. 

The effects produced by the Crystal Palace on the 
value of land in the bourhood, are not among the 
least remarkable of its achievements. A year or two 
ago, the spot was as completely in the country as it 
could well be. Peuge Place itself was surrounded by 
luxuriant foliage ; the roads were country roads; the 
fields were proper fields, green and smokeless; ° the 
houses were few and far between—a quiet little ale- 
house here, a cottage there, and a detached villa further 
on; the people were sober Surrey folks, each one going 
leisurely about his own business; and the birds wondered 
at the locomotive, which they could hear half a mile off. 
But what a change has been produced in one short 
year! The whole of the surrounding roads are being 
widened and improved, and new ones are being formed. 
Builders and Freehold Land Societies are looking about 
them eagerly, and snatching up any bits of building- 
land that may be offered. We have been informed that 
the average price of building-land in that neighbour- 
hood has risen from L.300 to about L.1600 per acre, 
within very little more than twelve months; and for 
aught we yet know, land may by and by become so 
precious as to be priced by the square yard rather 
than by the acre. 

It may not at first be obvious why such commercial 
results will be produced outside and beyond the limits 
of the Crystal Palace; but there are several indications 
which will render aid towards a due appreciation of the 
matter. In the first place, the Exhibition will be a 
permanent one, and not temporary, like its predecessor 
in Hyde Park ; and there must be a habitable neigh- 
bourhood, even for the servants of the company itself. 
In the second place, the Crystal Palace will be so 
great a school of instruction, that it will be for many 
persons the object of a week’s visit instead of merely a 
single day ; and many of these visitors would be glad 
to sojourn quietly in the neighbourhood, rather than 
be compelled to return to London each evening. In 
the third place, wherever railways and railway stations 
thicken, there is population sure to increase ; and such 
will shortly be the amount of accommodation of this 
kind, within a mile of the Crystal Palace on every side, 
that a rapid increase of building becomes almost an 
absolute certainty. On the walls and palings around, 
we see builders’ and land-auctioneers’ advertisements, 
and other symptoms in plenty of a traffic in land 
and buildings ; and we see also that, on a particular 
day, the promoters of a freehold land society will 
hold a meeting at the Royal Crystal Palace Hotel, to 
demonstrate the unparalleled advantages which will 
accrue to all those who forthwith join the society— 
advantages so great, that it is a wonder we do not 
all become freeholders at once. 

The mention of the Royal Crystal Palace Hotel 
brings us to another curious part of our subject. The 
company, as we have said, will have refreshment-courts 
within the building; and, judging from the experience 
derived from the Hyde Park building, these courts will 
let for a very high rental. But besides this, and 
although the railway company will casry visitors to and 
fro without rendering it necessary for them to leave the 
building by any of the public-road entrances, yet these 
public roads will unquestionably present an abundant 
harvest for hotel-keepers, publicans, and the owners of 
coffee-shops, dining-rooms, ale-and-sandwich rooms, and 
other purveyors of creature comforts. Already the 
houses of this kind, humble in character, are multiplying 
with astonishing rapidity ; and indeed the very neces- 
sity for supplying some sort of accommodation for the 
2000 or 3000 workmen employed in the Palace, would 
have led to the building up of beer-shops and coffee- 
shops, irrespective of visitors. Most of the Germans, 
Italians, and Frenchmen, employed in the fine-art 


cur: it has shut itself out from this as from many | works within the building, and some of the Englishmen, 
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dinners with them; and we strongly opine 
nice little soups and hashes are concocted 


in connection with building operations, for it has put 
a good round sum into their coffers. In their original 
contract, they agreed to purchase a certain number of 
acres at a certain price; but they found themselves 
compelled to take another portion, not actually required 
for their works. The surplus portion they have since 
sold at a profit of no less than L.50,000 above the 
price they paid for it—the purchaser being a builder, 
who thinks that handsome villas and other houses will 
pay him well for the outlay on his purchase. Another 
example is afforded by the Woodman Public-house— 
in past days a well-known rural retreat to Londoners 
who went Maying, or blackberrying, or picnicking to 
Norwood, but which now finds itself almost next door 
to the Crystal Palace: a year or two ago, at a rent of | corps 
1.100 a year, a demand of something like L.200 or 
L.300 for seventeen years of a lease was declined by 
an intending purchaser ; but that very lease has since 
been sold for more than L.6000! A third example is 
‘afforded by the Anerley Tavern and Tea-gardens, 
situated close to the station; this establishment has 
also recently changed hands, at a rise in price little 
less ex’ i than that of the Norwood Woodman. 
The name of Masters, familiar to those who remember 
the refreshment-rooms at Hyde Park, is now displayed 
on a smart new Royal Crystal Palace Hotel, close to 
the south-west corner of the building, and certainly 
the only place in the neighbourhood which at present 

es the name of a hotel. Mr Masters was the 
happy man who sold 550,000 bottles of soda-water 
and ginger-beer; 70,000 pounds of cold meat; 30,000 
quartern loaves cut up into slices; 60,000 savoury 
pies and patties; 150,000 biscuits, cakes, and tarts; 
upwards of 1,000,000 buns; and other good things in 
proportion, between May and October 1851; and it is 
not a very improbable circumstance, that the profit 
made on those sales may have built the Royal Crystal 
Palace Hotel at Sydenham. But hotel enterprises will 
extend far beyond this. A Crystal Palace Hotel Com- 
pany has been lately advertised, distinct from the Palace 
Company, but partaking of its boldness in speculation. 


philosophy should be learned at Sydenham. The 
Palace itself will be a grand enterprise on what ma 
and we ought not much 
longer to be without examples of good hotels 
well by of 
Should 


on indefinite gratuity to a 
ly as that indefinite gratuity has 


now come to be regarded very much in the light of g 
claim or right. 

Another consequence of these mighty doings, is the | 
opening of shops for the sale of those countless articles | 
which one must get somewhere, although not so im. | 
mediately necessary as the materials for breakfast or | 
dinner. Already such shops are springing up, chiefly : 
— the Palace and Norwood. It is a very pro- | 

bable circumstance, that London firms will set up | 
branch establishments there ; but, come from whence | | 
they may, it is quite certain that shopkeepers will || 
speedily find their way thither, and the Surrey Direc. || 
tory must find a name for the new town which will | 
spring up around the Palace. What this name should || 
be, we can hardly guess: it will not suffice to call the |} | 
town Peuge, or Norwood, or Weston, or Sydenham, or | 
Anerley, because those names are already appropriated, || 
Why not call it Paxtonia? A good name this, because | 
it means something, which names frequently do not.* | 


FROM THE DANIS! OF HENRIETTA NIELSEN. 
A TREMENDovs panic seized upon our whole neigh- | 
bourhood, when suddenly one day, during the war of | 
1848, the report was spread that the German free. 
had penetrated as far as our northern part of | 
Siitla iitland, had taken Aalborg, Viborg, and other towns, 
and were now advancing in our direction. The chureh- 
bells were instantly put in motion, and were imme- | 
diately answered by those of the adjoining parish, | 
All the young men of our village and the environs | 
sallied forth, armed with scythes and pitchforks, to | 
meet the enemy, who, it was said, were approaching || 
the H—bierg Hills. Even our otherwise calm and quiet | 
parsonage was in a state of tumult and confusion— 
we women being left entirely to our own devices, for |) 
my father was absent on business, and our male 
farm-servants had joined the other volunteers. | 
In her perplexity,‘my mother summoned the maid- | 
servants to a council of war; and all made their ap- | 
pearance, with the exception of Dorthe, the brewery- | 
maid, who had been seen going to the back of the | 
house with a spade in her hand—‘ probably,’ as Marian || 
the housemaid expressed it, ‘with the intention of | 
burying her mammon.’ The council began by my | 
mother making a proposal, which was opposed by my | 
sister Julia—and two parties were thus immediately | 
formed—my mother, however, being in the majority, || 
as her proposal was adopted by the cook, the house- || 
maid, and the fat old woman who weeds the garden; | 
while Julia was supported only by the little girl who | 
tends the poultry, but who spoke so long, and in tones | 
so shrill, that it was very evident it was not every | 
day she was allowed to speak at all. I stood by in 
moody silence, feeling that I had no sensible proposal || 
to make, when suddenly all deliberation was put an | 
the appearance of a peasant-girl mounted 


DORTHE. 
| 


by i alarm, only 
irresolute and helpless than before; and we were 
staring at each other in stupid dismay, when Dorthe, | 
coe | suahdes in, caught our invalid grandmother in her 
arms, and calling to us to follow her to the cellar, bore | 
the old woman thither, and deposited her gently on 4 
, | heap of bed-clothes she had prepared for her. 
Dorthe was a stout ee peasant-girl, with | 


strong sunburnt arms and hands, and, on ordinary | 
occasions, a composure, almost amounting to the | 


our southron correspondent ; but we would ask, 


yan Teen tec which originally is a local name, being the 
Berwickshire ? 


— 


FRELE_ 


| 


a take their 
that some 
A in the pots : c 
a braziers and grates here and there; but the repast is 
: mostly cold, consisting of such viands as the diners 
can conveniently wrap in paper or handkerchiefs. The 
great majority of the men, however, go out to breakfast 
; and dine. Whether they run home at tip-top speed, | 
i or where they find temporary house-room, we have 
A already said, are puzzling questions. 3 
4 The company have the best of all reasons for appre- 
i ciating the increased value of land in the neighbourhood 
| surp 
| a liv 
| | my 
emp 
| so 
4 give 
. 
5 CO y Jposes, ADILE 0 140 | 
7 L.250,000, to build a hotel more nearly resembling 
v' those of the United States than anything we yet have 
j in this country. It will, indeed, be three great hotels 
% combined, having the characteristics of first, second, ; 
a » and third class respectively. There is some talk of | 0m a poor jaded mare, which she was urging to ils 
4 an arrangement between the two companies, whereby | utmost speed, and who, in passing the parsonage, | 
each may benefit the other; and it will be no matter | cried out in a voice of terror: ‘They are coming! |) 
J of surprise to us if our first good English lesson in| they are coming! Run, run for your lives! What | 
else can we r helpless women do?’ But her 
maturity, one thing we would especially urge, 
all force and earnestness—abolish, abandon, disch! 
disown the pernicious fee-system; regard a 
servant like a railway servent—as one whose ser’ 
| | 


ges 
"SEB 


el 


| quite alone to reczive those notorious v 


|| 88 a volunteer. 
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| 


spread over her whole being. This, 
uncommon degree of reserve, had 
uninteresting in our eyes, that we 
less attention to her than we usually 
our servants; and thus, although she had 
six months in our service, she was still 
ite a stranger to us. But, as is ever the case in 
iv moments, the master-mind had taken the lead; 
a few minutes we were all busily employed in 
ing out the orders of our hitherto so little 
brewery-maid, whose energy and decision 
to inspire us all with new life. 

explained to us in a few words that she had 
up the cellar windows—this is what she had 
he spade for—and advised us to transfer our- 
and as many of our valuables as possible, to this 
of safety, the entrance to which was in a remote 


5 


g 


|| toplace before it when we were all in ae. * And you, 


Dorthe,’.I asked in amazement—‘ will you remain here 
bonds ?” 


‘I am not alone while I have this,’ sft answered in 


| a somewhat sad but earnest tone, taking up a gun 


which was placed against the wall, and which, the 


| other servants afterwards told us, had belonged to her 


| father, who had been a gamekeeper, and which she 
| Jooked upon as her greatest treasure. 
‘Can you fire it, Dorthe?’ I again exclaimed in 


‘No,’ ‘she replied, and her countenance now assumed 


| alively roguish expression ; ‘but I can take aim; and 


| my father often told me that, in time of war, the 
empty barrel of a gun might, in an emergency, produce 
as much effect as a whole volley of musket-balls; and 
so I have thought, that if I am forced to it, I will 


| give them a little fright.’ 


We had been locked up in the cellar a quarter of an 
hour—the longest quarter of an hour I ever experienced 

| —listening with anxiety to catch some sounds that 
| should announce to us the approach of the dreaded 


|| enemy, when at length the clatter of wooden shoes and 


| the sound of noisy voices reached our ears. Our hearts 
| sank. A few moments more spent in a state of dreadful 
suspense, and the key of the cellar-door was heard to 
| turn in the lock. ‘Heavens! have they already dis- 
| covered our hiding-place?’ The door opened—it was 
Dorthe, who came to deliver us, mute and with down- 
| cast eyes, as if heartily ashamed of all the energy and 
| activity she had displayed to no purpose. The voices 
| and footsteps we had heard were those of our own 
people returning from their wild-goose chase after the 


|| enemy, the rumour of their presence in our part of the 
| country having been a pure fabrication ! 


It cannot be denied that we all felt rather foolish ; 
and, what was worse, the milk which was on the fire 
had boiled over, the bacon that was frying had been 


|| burnt, the fire had gone out, and all prospect of a 


warm dinner for the men was lost. However, we gave 
| them some cold salt meat, and a glass of brandy each, 
with the promise of a warm supper, and this restored 


| their good-humour. ‘They were, however, all in a 
| state of too great excitement to take their usual mid- 


day nap, but dispersed in groups about the yard. 

My sister Julia and myself drew near to our upper 
farm-servant Niels, a fine manly fellow, who had taken 
up his station at the chopping-block, and who had 
previously given notice of his intention to join the army 
After talking to him a little while 
about the prospects of the war, we expressed to him 


| our admiration of the courage and presence of mind 


evinced by the brewery-maid, whom he had recom- 
mended to us. Niels was not surprised as we had 


| been. ‘Did I not answer for Dorthe being a thoroughly 


sai 


‘You must have known her before, then,’ I rejoined. 
‘Tell us something about her, 

‘There is not much to be said about her, poor thing,’ 
answered Niels; ‘she has never known what it is to 
be happy. Her mother she lost early, and, to tell the 
truth, her father was not good for much. To be sure, 
as a gamekeeper he was clever enough, and might 
have been well to do in the world, but instead of that, 
he spent all his earnings in the public-house. Im his 
way, he was very fond of the girl, and used to call her 
the apple of his eye; but it was a queer way he had of 
shewing his love for her. From the time she was a 
little creature, he would never leave her out of his 
sight, but would have her follow him about when he 
went a-hunting, in rain and cold, in storm and sun- 
shine. Then, when they came to the public-house in 
the evening, and people said: “The Lord preserve us, 
Hans Gamekeeper, how you do treat that child!” yes, 
then he would busy himself to get her warmed and 
dried, and was willing to give the publican’s wife all 
the game he had killed that day, if she would but lend 
him some clothes for the little one. But by and by, 
after the bottle had gone its rounds, and he had got 
her to sing for them—for Dorthe always had a sweet 
voice—then he would be as rollicky as ever, and call 
her his little singing-bird, his Gatalani: for you must 
know the gamekeeper was very fond of talking French 
when he was in liquor. He had served in the wars 
under the Emperor Napoleon, and he never could 
forget that.’ 

‘That was, indeed, a very bad way to bring up a 
child,’ said I. : 

‘Yes, wasn’t it? And when any one told him as 
how he was keeping Dorthe from her school-learning, 
he would answer that he did no such thing, for he 
taught her himself. Then he would send the parson 
a brace of hares, and so that matter was settled. But 
it must have been a queer sort of teaching that; for 
when Dorthe was so old that she was to go to the 
parson,* she could not spell even the first command- 
ment, and was turned out. This put the gamekeeper 
in a towering rage. He went right straight to the 
parsonage, all spattered over with mud as he came 
from hunting, and people say that he gave the parson 
a sound rating, and told him that Dorthe knew her 
Christendom as well as he did, though she could not 
read a book through word for word, title-page and all. 
But that was just what the parson would have her 
know how todo. He wasn’t overfond of questionings 
and explanations, but what stood in the books they 
must not know by halves if he was to “lay hands on 
them.” He was very strict in that matter, Sosthentaniyy ly 
—perhaps I ought not to say so, but so the story went 
—particalariy with poor folk’s children.’ 

* Indeed !’ 

‘Yes ; but the keeper was as testy as the parson when 
he had taken anything into his head, and he did not 
rest until he got permission to send the girl to another 
parson. This one was a young man, who had lately 
come into the living, and he took matters in a different 
way from the other. He was so pleased with Dorthe’s 
Christendom, that he placed her abovet all the farmers’ 
daughters ; and this had nearly set him at loggerheads 
with the whole parish ; but when the day of confirma- 
tion came, and Dorthe read so that it rang through the 
church, and answered { the in words that made 
them all stare with wonder, while the others, as soon 
as they had done with the book, stuttered and stam- 
mered, and knew neither beginning nor end, then they 
couldn’t help seeing that the parson had done right.’ 


* To be prepared for confirmation. 

+ It is usual in Denmark to place the young persons to be 
confirmed according to their rank, as well when the 
religious classes at the clergyman’s house, as in the church on the 
day of confirmation. 


+ Confirmation is preceded by public examination in the church. 
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‘ ©That must have been a happy day for Dorthe.’ 


* Yes ; it was her first really happy day, and also her 
last. At that time, she was well thought of by every- 
body, and might have got service in ever so many places ; 

she had hard times before 


ze 


lived like a squire, while 
short allowance, and suffered actual want. 

‘It is now about six or seven years ago, the 
before I came here to the parsonage, when I was serving 
the doctor up yonder, I was awaked one night by the 
tremendous barking of the dogs. Thinking that it was 


; but the dogs continued to bark, and 
that a dreadful storm was 
a gentle noise at my win- 
one fumbling and tapping against the 


* Had refused to go to a dying man ?’ 
*Why, you see, miss, the old gentleman was very 


* One Danish mile is something more than four English ones, 


me to try if I could not the doctor to go 
see her father. But this was not to be thought 
had by me a bottle of medicine, however, wi 

had helped others in very difficult cases; it 


there was no cure for his complaint, but that medicine 
had never done harm to any one. And now the poor 
girl was to go back again; it was almost a matter of 


life and death in such weather, dripping wet and shak. | 


ing with cold as she was. Seeing this, I did a thing] 


never shall regret, even should the doctor get to know | 
it, and abuse me well for it : I loosened Stoffer—he was | 


the near horse ; in reality, his name was Christophanes, 


but we servants always called him Stoffer, and he | 


seemed to like it best—I loosened Stoffer, I say, and 


drew him out of the stable, though, to tell the truth, it | 


did not seem much to his taste, for he grew quite 
restive when he got his nose outside the stable-door 


greatcoat, on his back, myself in 
we started. Stoffer had 
when you gave him time to come round, 


him a little, he was as good-natured a beast as ever 
was. It was as if he understood whither we were | 
going, and was in as great a hurry as any of us; | 
otherwise, 


I cannot think how it was we reached the 


keeper’s cottage in so short a time, in such a dark and | 
stormy night too. It was quite awful how Dorthe loved | 
She never || 
spoke a word the whole of the way; but now and then | 
she laid her head on my shoulder, and then I could | 
perceive that she was crying, but quite softly. When || 
we got to our journey’s end, I had not even time to | 


that poor ne’er-do-well of a father of hers. 


stop the horse before she was down and in the cottage; 
but just as I was going to bring Stoffer under shelter, 


for he stood much in need of it, she came rushing out || 
again, laid hold of the halter, and said: “God forgive || 
you, Niels, if you were going away without even giving | 


me time to say, thank you! Do you not so much as 
care to know if he is still alive? Is there no one in 


wide, wide world who cares for him but me?” | 


the 

And then she clasped her hands together, and began 
to cry so bitterly, that it cut me to heart’s core. 
I told her, as was the truth, that I had never 

to go away without looking in upon b 

she wiped her eyes, and said: “ God bless you, Niels! 


| 


au 
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4 | and 
; 
ich | 
like | 
venom and gall, but that’s just what is to help, so | | 
er, poor silly thing! lier er gave Dorthe the bottle to take home to her father. It | 
and could not go about as he used is true, I thought as the doctor did, that most likel 
} no longer keep his situation as gamekeeper, 
{ obliged to hang his rifle on the wall. 
c then passed without my ever seeing the | 
The 
A | it was 
| then i 
‘He 
| ‘Ww 
|| not w 
i and feit what kind of weather it was; but he might | | wante 
I threw a cloth over || father 
him, placed he, who had put on a pair of dry || BM) overk 
stockings of mine, and was wrapped up in my thickest | || ghe hi 
her, and off || when 
thereabouts, that until the day of his death the keeper PS but || | when 
and coaxed || water 
|| the ta 
that i 
|| ask 
|| baref 
|| After 
most likely a carriage come to fetch the doctor, I com- 1 that 1 
¥ forted myself with the thought that I and the horses— | 6A 
for I was coachman then—would be allowed to remain | «Pp 
quietly in our beds. I listened and listened ; no, there || went 
was no carriage |) her I 
I could both || daug! 
raging. Presen — 
dow, like some | drud; 
panes, and sounds of a wailing voice, but words I could |) trath 
: ‘You were out of bed and at the window in the | *B 
*O yes, as soon as I could get on my wooden shoes,’ |) «y 
{ answered Niels with true Jiitland deliberation ; ‘for |) that 
the mud-floor was very damp. The tapping had just | as th 
begun again when I got to the window.. But, Heaven so fic 
preserve us, what dreadful weather it was! Snow and 
; sleet beat into my face, and the little lattice said “ no” 
twice before I could get it open. Yes, and outside | 
{ stood a woman! It was no other than the game- | Never shall I forget how you have helped me and com- || 
i keeper’s Dorthe. The poor girl had trudged six miles,* | forted me this night.” We then went in; and I can 
| through bogs and over ditches, in such weather that | assure you, miss, that Dorthe was as cleanly and as 
you would not have driven out a dog, to fetch the | tidy as needs be, even before she went to her aunt’s, who 
a doctor to her father, who was dying: but the doctor | wants to have the merit of having taught her every- 
: had refused to go’—— thing—for no nobleman, I am sure, sleeps in a whiter 
and cleaner bed than the one the old gamekeeper 
died in.’ 
4 * He died, then?’ 
: ‘Yes. I saw at once that he had not much time 
and jeeringly as well, that as her father had now been | left, although he knew Dorthe directly we came in, 
ill four years, and had never sent for the doctor, it was | and he turned his face round to us. I went up to 
-|} no use doing so now that death had probably got a| the bed and spoke to him, but he did not answer me, 
tight gripe of him. Now, this was in a manner true | and continued to look at his daughter. Wherever she ; 
enough ; but the poor young woman had come so long | moved, his eyes followed her so strangely. Quite right | 
and wearisome a way to fetch him, and had placed her | in his head he was not, for he soon began to talk wildly, || the 
whole trust in him, he might therefore, at least, have | mentioning names, and speaking to people, who had | Dor 
given her some mixture for the sick man; it would | been dead ever so long, just as if they were standing | 
have comforted her, and most likely have done him | before him. Dorthe, he would have it, had wings. | Tha 
some little good too. Well, Dorthe had known me | Sorry wings they were! It was the corners of the 6] 
ever since she was a child, and knew that I was in | handkerchief she had tied round her head, and which i) in t 
oa service at the doctor’s, and that I stood well with my | were white with snow. Then, again, he would fancy thin 
sasater andl mibtrese ; 20 che hed now conse tome, $0 ask he was in France, in the midst of all the goings on he whe 
| had seen there, and would put his hand to his head, wen 
if he was going to wave his hat to the Emperor set 


RSs 


{| she “inet hardly get out the words for sobbing. 
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and nae rest of it. In short, it was death 

of him, and, indeed, he said that it had 

him all the time Dorthe was away. The 

ee turned as white as a sheet when she heard 
talk so wildly ; but nevertheless she went to the 
and poured me out a glass of brandy—and 
brandy it was—that kept me warm until I 
When she had done this, she said: “ Niels, 

you now help me to give him the mixture?” But 
“To 
be sure I will help you,” said I; and so said, so done. 


‘How did Dorthe take it ?’ 
‘Why, you see, miss, she is one of those kind of 
people who keep everything to themselves. She did 


| not whimper or take on like other women-folk ; but, 
|| nevertheless, she must have sorrowed sorely: for ‘when 
|| the blacksmith’s wife said to her one day, when she 


| wanted to comfort her, that she need not take her 


|| father’s death so much to heart, for he had not been so 
|| overkind to her; and that he drank like a sponge, while 


| she hardly got food enough to keep life in her; and that, 


|| when she was a child, he had let her go about barefooted, 
|| when there was snow on the ground and ice on the 
|| water—they say Dorthe was so wrath, that she struck 
|| the table with her fist, and told the blacksmith’s wife, 
|| that if she had not got food, it was because she did not 
| ask for any; and that though she might have gone 
|| barefooted, 


she never remembered having been cold. 
| After that, no one ever attempted to comfort Dorthe in 


‘And what became of poor Dorthe afterwards ?’ 
‘Poor Dorthe! you may well say so, miss. She 
went to live with a she-devil of an aunt, who treated 
|, her like a dog. This aunt had two high and mighty 
|| daughters, who were to be brought up like fine ladies, 
|| and to marry farmers, and Dorthe was to be their 
|| drudge. Poor silly thing! she learned soon enough the 
|| trath of the saying, that there is no taskmaster so hard 
|| kinsman.’ 


|| that way.’ 


‘Why, you see, that was not so easy a matter. At 
that time, Dorthe could neither do fine work nor coarse, 
| as they say. ‘The gamekeeper had never had any land, 
|| 80 field-labour she had not learned; and all the bread 
| and beer they used they bought at the public-house 
|| With the few pennies she earned by twisting straw- 
|| topes, so baking and brewing she did not learn either. 
|| But the aunt was a thrifty housewife, and Dorthe was 
|| taught well in her house; although she also paid well 
| for the teaching, for she fagged for them all, and had 
| to bear hard treatment into the bargain. And as is 
always the case when our nearest treat us badly, others 
follow their example, so it was in Dorthe’s case also. 
| For instance, if they took her once in a way to a merry- 
making at some ilahhent, she used always to be 
|| pushed away into some corner, and no one dafced with 
| her, while the aunt and her two fine ladies were never 
i off the floor. To be sure, she was not one of those who 
|| put themselves forward, and those that don’t havn’t 
much chance. 
| ‘Perhaps Dorthe could not dance.’ 

‘Is there any of us who can’t dance when we hear 
the fiddle?’ answered Niels; ‘though I will confess 
| Dorthe was none of the lightest.’ 

‘So you danced with her in spite of her deficiencies ? 
That was kind of you, Niels.’ 

_ ‘I used to say to myself when I saw her set aside 
in that way, says I: “It is hard for a poor young 
thing to stand by like that and see the 
when she would gladly be among them ;” 


‘That was because she was dancing with you, Niels, 
I daresay,’ I observed jokingly ; but I was rather dis- 
concerted when he answered with a look of astonish- 
ment, and in a tone of contemptuous pity: ‘Oh, there 
wasn’t many that asked her, so she might well be 
pleased to dance with those that did, poor silly thing !’ 

The tone in which he said this made a disagreeable 
impression on me, and for the first time I felt hurt on 
Dorthe’s account at the expression, ‘poor silly thing,’ 
particularly as I now remembered that it was generally 
thought that Niels was rather sweet upon Marian the 
housemaid, who, in spite of her pretty face, was in 
reality a poor silly thing. I therefore said: ‘Niels, I 
do not like to hear you call Dorthe thus: after all that 
you have been telling me about her, she must be an 
excellent girl, who will at last get on.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Niels, and his countenance resumed 
its usual good-natured expression—‘ yes, I daresay, but 
not in this world; for Dorthe is one of those who are 
kind to everybody but themselves—and for such folk 
there is no cure. They never will get on well in this 
world. People always think that they have not much 
headpiece; and, as the old parson used to say, after 
all, it is the headpiece that gets people on in the world, 
and makes them respected. And therefore it was that 
poor Dor—— May I not call her poor Dorthe either?’ 

*O yes; call her what you like,’ I answered. 

‘Well, well, it has once for all become the custom in 
the parish to call her poor silly thing. Well, six bitter 
years she stayed with her aunt, where she got no wages, 
and very little clothing. And why did she stay, do 
you think? Why, because she had attached herself to 

an old blind pensioner who was living with them, and 
an it was said, they treated anything but kindly.’ 

Here Niels made so very long a pause, that I per- 
ceived he had nothing more to say. Everything 
he had told me in his simple manner about Dorthe, 
placed her in so advantageous a light, that I was quite 
ashamed of the indifference, nay, almost 
which we had hitherto felt towards her; and I now 
asked him reproachfully, how it happened "that he had 
never before told us anything about Dorthe, when he 
knew so much good of her. 

Niels paused in his work, looked down for some time 
as if in deep thought, and at length answered: ‘If the 
truth must be told, I seem never to have thought of 
it, until now that I came to tell her story.’ He then 
looked slowly round, as if everything appeared new 
to him, and added: ‘It does seem to me now’—— 
Further he did not proceed, for his eyes had found 
a resting-point in Dorthe, who went by on her way 
singing and casting side-glances at Niels, w 
not, however, notice her. Not until Dorthe hed te 
in again, did he conclude his sentence; adding to the 
above, ‘that Dorthe is an uncommonly respectable 
young woman.’ Marian sang louder and louder, but 
Niels continued to gaze at the spot where Dorthe had 
disappeared ; I believe a revolution was taking place 


my father’s return. 


of the approach of the enemy as we, and having 
found out that it was quite unfounded, he had not felt 
himself called upon to return home before his business 
was concluded. No sooner had he entered the house, 
than all tongues were busy relating to him the history 
of our fright, and of the precautions we had taken in 
expectation of the arrival of the German free-corps. 
All the maids, except Dorthe, gave themselves some 
errand into the room, to tell what deed of prowess they 
had performed, or had intended to perform. When 
my father, then, commended each and all for the zeal 
they had shewn, my mother observed that the a 


went and took her out. And when once 
set agoing, there wasn’t her like for i 
—— 


maid was not present, and put forward the claim of 
absent girl to the greatest meed of praise. The other 
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nraids could not deny this, but they left the room rather 
crestfallen. They were not used to see Dorthe taken 
notice of. But when Julia and I now began to repeat 
the many fine traits of her character that Niels had 
told us, my mother and father were both quite moved, 
and we all felt a sincere desire to do something for the 


My mother proposed 
in ibienen al that my father should thank her in 
presence of the other servants, for the devotion and 
presence of mind she had evinced ; and she would add 
to her thanks a little useful present, which, though it 
could not be worn on the breast, like the star of an 
order, might nevertheless be looked upon as a mark 
of honour. The proposal was approved; and by my 
own request, I was deputed to fetch her in. I found her 
in the scullery, singing, as was her wont. Probably, 
I delivered my message in a somewhat solemn tone, 
which she did not understand, for she looked inquiringly 
at me with her pretty eyes—not until this day had I 
discovered that they were really uncommonly pretty— 
and said, after reflecting a little while: ‘I can guess 
what master wants me for!’ 

‘What do you think ?’ 

* He is going to chide me,’ she said, while exchanging 
her wet apron for a one, and then mentioned some 
trivial negligence of w she was conscious of having 
been guilty. 

*By no means,’ I answered. ‘ How can you think 
he would chide you, after your resolute and devoted 
conduct of this morning ?’ 

She now looked puzzled, as if quite unable to con- 
ceive why her presence was wanted in the drawing- 
room, and her astonishment increased when she came 
in and found all the other — corny yw father, 
taking her hand, said in his hearty way: ‘ ve sent 
for you, Dorthe, to thank you kindly for the devo- 
tion and calm good sense and presence of mind you 
evinced this morning, when danger was thought to 
threaten my house. That it was but an idle rumour, in 
no way diminishes your merit.’ It was touching to see 
the surprise and embarrassment which were depicted 
in Dorthe’s countenance on hearing these words. It 
was as if to be was something so new to her, 
that she hardly ventured to believe her own ears, and 
knew not how to take it. But when father went on to 
say: ‘Besides, Niels has told us many things about 
your earlier days which do you much credit, and which 
may serve as a good example for others to imitate, and 
will now and ever call down upon you the blessings of 
God and man ’—Dorthe turned towards the side where 
Niels was standing, and burst into tears. ‘ You were 
always kind to me, poor lonely one that I am! may 
God reward you, Niels!’ she at length sobbed out. 

*I havn’t said anything but the truth,’ answered Niels 
in a somewhat gruff tone; but it was only because he 
was ashamed that others should see that the tears had 

in his eyes. 

*I don’t know what you may have told about me, 
Niels, but you have always been a friend to me, and, 
therefore’—she made a violent effort to suppress her 
sobs—‘ therefore you might accept of the only thing I 
have to offer you—the gun.’ 

‘No, no,’ replied Niels quickly, as if he were putting 
away a temptation. ‘ You ised your poor father 
never to part with it, and therefore we will not mention 
the matter again.’ 

These words were uttered in so decisive a tone, that 
it was evident they were meant to bring to a close 
a contest of some duration. But we could see by 
Dorthe’s manner that she had not yet given up her 
point, and that something was working in her, perhaps 
a decisive word, which she had kept back till the last, 
for she changed colour several times before she i 
in a subdued voice : ‘ For the matter of that, 
as well take the gun, for I—mean in a manner 


it. My father’s gun shall not hang idly on the nail jp | 
such times as these, and his daughter will not either | 
spare herself.’ We all looked with surprise at Dorthe, | 
whose lips quivered as she turned towards my mother | 
and continued : ‘ Yes, ma’am, I ought to have told you 
so long ago: I cannot remain here. My mind is made 
up; I must go where I can be of more use. My | 
father used to tell me, that there are women who 
follow the armies, and of how much good they can do 
when they behave as they ought.’ 

We now understood the excellent Dorthe’s meaning, | 
I thought of the strength, activity, and presence of || 
mind she had given proofs of in the hour of supposed || 
danger, and I also remembered what Niels had told || 
me of her humanity, and I felt at once with her, that 
her vocation was to follow the army; and that the | 
rest of those present were of the same opinion, was 
evident from the loud expressions of approbation that 
followed the first feeling of surprise to which her 
announcement had given rise. 

My father alone seemed to entertain some doubt as 
to whether Dorthe’s resolutions were not inspired ag | 
much by love for Niels as by love for her country ; but | 
a few minutes’ further conversation with her convinced | 
him as well as the rest of us of the singular simplicity | 
and uprightness of her mind and character; and taking 
her hand again, he commended her for her patriotism, | 
begging her at the same time to forgive him and all 
those who had hitherto failed to appreciate her as she 
deserved. 

This seemed to make a great impression on Niels in | 
particular ; but Dorthe answered simply, yet with a 
certain degree of emotion, ‘That she had been quite 
happy here, and had only thanks to give.’ i 

We then all shook hands with her, expressing our | 
best wishes for her success in her enterprise, and the 
servants left the room. Niels and Dorthe were the | 
last, and we observed that he stood back and let her | 
pass before him. 

A few days later, Niels requested a private interview 
with my father, and at the same time Dorthe was |) 
closeted with my mother in the store-room. When 
my mother came out, she said to Julia and myself: 
‘Rejoice, girls! we are to have a wedding at the par- || 
sonage! Father is to perform the marriage-ceremony || 
for our two volunteers’—and my darling mother's | 
countenance was as radiant as if it was J that was to || 
be married to a lord. Indeed, we all sincerely rejoiced | 
in the happy prospects of the lowly being who had | 
taught us, that however humble be our lot in life, | 
it will never be insignificant, if we will but make | 
the best use of the faculties with which nature has | 
endowed us. 


POEMS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. | 


Mr Lowexz is yet another of the privileged few, among |, 
the younger bards of America, who have secured an || 
audience, however small hitherto, on this side the 
Atlantic. Avowedly a poet of progress, the zeal of his 
excelsior minstrelsy is perhaps too fervent and voci- | 
ferous for the tasté of some readers; while to others 
it is his chiefest merit and surest guarantee of 
welcome. Although he has been described as a her- 
mit, who from the cloister and the cell comes forth | 
into the highways of existence, to speculate on the 
events of life, and to narrate, for the instruction of 
the busy multitude, some legend he has learned in 
seclusion, he is no dreaming solitaire, no mere creature 
of reverie and ‘dainty sweet’ melancholy, but, in good 
New England sense, and with strong New England 
emphasis, a practical, ‘ work-a-day,’ healthy songster, 
whose clear voice tells of sound heart and lungs, to 
which the battle and the breeze of life come nowise 
amiss. Little patience has he with the self-absorbed 
rhymer who lies, from morn to dewy eve, ‘with idle 
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elbow on the grass;’ little reverence for the ‘silken 
bards’ who walk delicately, and only on ground where 
they need not fear to graze their feet against a stone. 
His ambition as a poet is to aid in ringing out, what 
our laureate calls ‘false pride in place and blood,’ ‘ old 
shapes of foul disease,’ ‘ the narrowing lust of gold,’ ‘the 
want, the care, the sin, the faithless coldness of the 
times.’ On the political and social questions agitated 
by his countrymen, he speaks out his convictions with 
energy and even passionate earnest proclaiming, 
in trumpet-notes of no uncertain sound, his loyalty to 
whatsoever is noble and of good report, and his quick 
intolerance of wrong. On the capture of certain 
fugitive slaves near Washington, for instance, his 
indignation is roused to ‘see law-shielded ruffians slay 
| the men who fain would win their own,’ and against 
| those who can look on in apathy, and stifle the 
| sympathies ‘ that make man truly man.’ In proud 
| protest, he says of himself— 


I first drew breath in England's air, and from her hardy 
i breast 
|| Sucked in the tyrant-hating milk that will not let me rest; 
| And if my words seem treason to the dullard and the tame, 
| ‘Tis but my Bay-state dialect—our fathers spake the same! 


| Allegiance to the state he is ready to subordinate, 
i therefore, to what he recognises as the instincts o 
|| Bature in such a case as this; good citizenship he 
| refuses to prefer to broad humanity, exclaiming: 
\ Man is more than constitutions ; better rot beneath the sod, 
Than be true to church and state while we are doubly false 
| to God! 
| 
| 


Nor can he comprehend those who ‘hear with quiet 

of loathsome deeds,’ such as he here denounces. 

m he warns that the slaves of North America are 

| as certainly decreed to liberation from the house of 

|| bondage, as were the Hebrews of yore to their exodus 

| from the land of Egypt; and that if modern slave- 

|| masters will be blind to signs of the times, the passage 

| may be through another Red Sea, ‘ whose surges are of 
gore.’ 


God works for all. Ye cannot hem the hope of being free 
| With parallels of latitude, with mountain-range or sea. 

Put golden padlocks on Truth’s lips, be callous as ye will, 

From soul to soul o’er all the world, leaps one electric thrill. 


| Chain down your slaves with ignorance, ye cannot keep 
apart, 

With all your craft of tyranny, the human heart from 
heart: 

When first the Pilgrims landed on the Bay-state’s iron 
shore, 


The word went forth that slavery should one day be no 
more. 


That day he wou)! thus eagerly, with no muffled bells, 

|| but with resonant, far-vibrating chimes ‘ring in.’ 

In illustration of the same view of the earnest pur- 
pose of his vocation, take the following picture: a 

‘foiled potentiality’ is the subject. 


Who is he that skulks, afraid 

Of the trust he has betrayed, 
Shuddering if perchance a gleam 

Of old nobleness should stream 
Through the pent unwholesome room 
Where his shrunk soul cowers in gloom— 
Spirit sad beyond the rest 

By more instinct for the best? 

*Tis a poet who was sent 

For a bad world’s punishment, 

By compelling it to see 

Golden glimpses of To Be, 

By compelling it to hear 

Songs that prove the angels near; 
Who was sent to be the tongue 

Of the weak and spirit-wrung, 


He who might have been a lark 

Of Truth’s morning, from the dark 
Raining down melodious hope 

Of a freer, broader scope, 
Aspirations, prophecies, 

Of the spirit’s full sunrise, 

Chose to be a bird of night, 
Which with eyes refusing light, 
Hooted from some hollow tree 

Of the world’s idolatry. 

Tis his punishment to hear 
Flutterings of pinions near, 

And his own vain wings to feel 
Drooping downwards to his heel ; 
All their grace and import lost, 
Burdening his weary ghost : 

Ever walking by his side 

He must see his angel-guide, 

Who at intervals doth turn - 
Looxs on him so sadly stern, 

With such ever-new surprise 

Of hushed anguish in her eyes, 
That it seems the light of day 
From around him shrinks away. .... 
Then the mountains, whose white peaks 
Catch the morning’s earliest streaks, 
He must see, where prophets sit, 
Turning east their faces lit, 
Whence, with footsteps beautiful, 
To the earth, yet dim and dull, 
They the gladsome tidings bring 
Of the sunlight’s hastening : 

Never can those hills of bliss 

Be o’erclimbed by feet like his! 


Passing over several fine poems, of which we can 
give no specimens, we come to one entitled An Incident 
in a Railroad Car, which was suggested by the interest 
excited by a passenger’s reference to Burns: 


He spoke of Burns: men rude and rough 
Pressed round to hear the praise of one 

Whose heart was made of manly simple stuff, 
As homespun as their own. 


And when he read, they forward leaned, 
Drinking, with thirsty hearts and ears, 

His brook-like songs, whom glory never weaned 
From humble smiles and tears. 


Slowly there grew a tender awe, 
Sun-like, o’er faces brown and hard, 

As if in him who read they felt and saw 
Some presence of the bard. 


And so the poet proceeds to comment on this, as a 
sight to strengthen and purify our faith in humanity, 
believing that these listening travellers will carry away 
something of a finer reverence for beauty, truth, and 
love, their untutored hearts reflecting a clearer trust 
and manhood than before. Rhecus is a gracefully told 
myth—shewing how truth will never let alone the heart 
that once hath sought her, though that heart, immersed 
in worldliness, brush off her ‘sweet and unreproachful 
messengers’ with impatience and sharp rebuff—and how 
the heart may suffer by this its disloyalty to ‘the fair 
benignity of unveiled Truth, that plighted us her holy 
troth erewhile.—The well-known circumstance of 
Cromwell’s proposed departure from England to join 
the Pilgrim Fathers, is the subject of A Glance behind 
the Curtain, exhibiting the future dictator in colloquy 
with John Hampden on the emigration project, as they 
stand together on the pier, ‘looking to where a little 
craft lay moored, swayed by the lazy current of the 
Thames.’ Hampden urges an exodus from a luxurious 
land of bondage to that ‘savage clime where men as 
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are free ;’ while Cromwell is restrained from assent 
an inward voice which says, that Freedom has yet a 
work for him to do at home— 


fanatics ? 


To put it into act—else worse than naught ? 
We learn our souls more, tossing for an hour 
Upon this huge and ever-vexéd sea 
here kingdoms go to wreck 
bubbies yonder in the stream, 
Than in a cycle of New England sloth.* 


The foll of Mi is a fair 
commonplace : 


a 


Of some enchanted ocean, o’er the wide marsh doth 
Spreading its ghost-like billows silently far and wide. 


A vague and starry magic makes al] things mysteries. 
And lures the earth’s dumb spirit up to the longing skies: 


I seem to hear dim whispers and tremulous replies. 


The fire-flies o’er the meadow in pulses come and go, 
The elm- ’ heavy shadow weighs on the grass below ; 
And faintly from the distance the dreaming cock doth crow. 


All things look strange and mystic, the very bushes swell, 
And take wild shapes and motions, as if beneath a spell— 


The snow of deepest silence o’er everything doth fall, 
So beautiful and quiet, and yet so like a pall— 
As if all life were ended, and rest were come to all. 


O wild and wondrous it! there is a might in thee 
To make the charméd body almost like spirit be, 
And give it some faint glimpses of immortality ! 


In conclusion, we may remark, that Mr Lowell’s 
writings in prose, The Biglow Papers, &c., are widely 
read and highly praised by his fellow-countrymen ; 
but the humour and fancy which characterise them 
seem to be appreciated by such only as are ‘native 
and to the manner born.’ And considering their aim, 
this is as it should be. 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 


November 1853. 
Tue news of the North-west Passage having at last 
been accomplished, has proved an interesting subject of 
talk among naval and scientific men, who, now finding 
one part of the great arctic question settled, say, that 
the next thing will be to get to the pole. But this is a 
matter too important to be dismissed in a brief para- 
graph, and must be left for separate notice. Much 
sympathy is manifested at the melancholy fate of 
Lieutenant Bellot, the young French officer who lost 
his life on the ice; and a proposal to erect a statue to 
his memory meets with considerable attention. London 
Bridge, some say, would form a good site; others say 
that Rochefort, where his friends live, would be a better 
place. Then there is a project for commemorating the 
Great Exhibition by something besides the equestrian 
statue of Richard the Lion-hearted—namely, a statue 
of Prince Albert, to be set up in Hyde Park, on some 
part of the ground where the Crystal Palace stood. 
Judging from the spirit with which this scheme has 


* An evident echo of T: 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 


been taken up, the speeches made about it, and the | 
subscriptions promised, its accomplishment may be | 


The Great National Institute to be built and | 
established at Kensington, is not going into oblivion; | 
busy heads are at work thereupon; the Royal Com: | 
missioners have all been consulted; and besides, ap | 
argument has just been published to prove, that such | 

an undertaking would be much better managed by a | 
private company than by Departments | 
of state, it is urged, never do make good managers; 
and therefore, if the Institute is to be worthy of the | 
nation, it should be managed for the nation by a rm. | 
” | sponsible corporation. Arguments are not wanting on | i 
the other side; so that by the time parliament meets, | 
definite practical ideas will probably be arrived at, | 
Meantime, some of our departments are shewing that | 
they can work: the Board of Trade announce that they | 
are ready to ‘assist’ public schools of any denomination | 
in obtaining copies and models for teaching drawing, | 
below prime cost. To schools struggling for want of |) 
means, such an assistance may be of great value; and | 
every day’s experience but further proves the oft-repeated } 
argument—that without education, we cannot hope for | 
permanent national prosperity. A Frenchman, Monsieur | 
Rendu, who has been writing about our schools, finds | 
it difficult to explain how it is that without a general | 
system, we have succeeded in accomplishing so much; | 
and he is tempted to conclude, that as so much depends | 
on individual character, we make up for the defects of | 
system by force of will, and so achieve good results, | 
It is a shrewd conclusion, hitting a root-fact of much 
that is worthiest in English character. Mr Cobden | 
has given an impulse to the subject by what he said | 
to the Barnsley Mechanics’ Institute, shewing forcibly | 
and convincingly, that knowledge is welfare as well as | 
power. ‘ Whatever our political predilections,’ he ob- | 
served, ‘there is no one who will not say—whatever | | 
we are doomed to undergo, whether proceeding from | 
a straitening of circumstances, from a decline of our | 
commerce, or from difficulties of a strictly political | 
character—whatever there may be in store for us of |) 
troubles and distresses—there is nobody but will say | 
we had better have an educated people to meet them | 
than have to encounter them with masses of i ignorance 
and untrained m.’ Education, after all, is a slow 
process, and will be the work of more than one gene- | 
ration. The mechanics of Sheffield have shewn a good 
spirit, in inviting Dr Lyon Playfair to lecture to them— || 
and a capital lecture it was. Bolton, too, has just done 
something towards getting knowledge, by opening a | 
Free Library, with more than L.2000 worth of books; 
and the town-council of Liverpool are going to aa | 
L.10,000 to Mr W. Brown's munificent gift of L- 
for the establishment of a library and museum in that 
large and busy town. 

There is talk of founding what is to be called the 
Milton Club in the city, within the shadow of St Paul's. 
May it be worthy of its name, and help the city to see 
things wise as well as gainful! The Bible Society 
reported at their late meeting, that they have caused | 
the Bible to be translated into 150 different languages, 
and have been the means of dispersing over the globe | 
45,000,000 copies of the Scriptures. Books of other 
kinds are being fast multiplied, for this is the month | 
which always brings us a freshet of new novels, and 
works on any subject that people are likely to read. 
Bread is rising, but novels are falling ; and henceforth 
are to be published at one-third of the old ‘reg ular’ 
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us what sort of a round-the-world postman he can be. 
The Argo has made the circumnavigatory trip, and 


urks, | delivered her letters in five months, nineteen days: he 


lion in China, it will not be for want of books on those 
j makers also are busy with the Seat of 
new discoveries in the Arctic Regions. 
iffer sends word that she is coming 
Archipelago. Dr Daubeny, in 
et, asks the question: ‘Can Physical 
obtain a Home in an English University ?’ 
cannot, it ought; and now that Professor J. 
is appointed to the chair lately filled by Dr 
uckland, we shall have an opportunity of seeing 
hether geology, at least, can find a home at Oxford. 
Phillips cannot succeed in domiciliating 

within the ancient walls, who can ? 
the lost standards are restored, and five 
Troy pounds, have been 
| constructed under the authority of the Treasury de- 
| partment. The yard is made of gun-metal, the weight 
| of platinum, and they are so fitted inside boxes as to 
remain perfectly uninjured ; the five are now deposited 
| in safe keeping in five different places—inside the wall 
| of the House of Commons, the Mint, the vaults of the 
Royal Society, &c. Thus there is little chance of our 

being again left without a standard. 

| Returns lately published shew that our exports for 
the month ending September 5 amounted to L.1,426,500 
| more than in the corresponding month of last year; 
| and in this fact some of our enthusiastic men see 
great signs of progress, while others who are not 
| enthusiastic don’t see anything of the sort. At all 
events, our markets are widening: one of the steamers 
| intended for the navigation of the Magdalena has just 
been launched; and Sir C. Hotham’s treaty with Para- 
| guay gives us access to that long-forbidden country. 
The president, Lopez, has broken the cordon arbitraire 
| established by his predecessor Francia; he has sent an 
|| envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary on a 
| temporary mission to our government. He is encou- 
|| raging agriculture, and permits a United States consul 
|| to reside at Assumpcion. ‘There are new rumours of 
of gold waiting to be dug up in those South 
American regions. The snow-peaked mountains of 
|| Central Africa have again been seen by an English 
captain, who journeyed some distance up a river from 
the eastern coast; and where the explorer goes, the 
trader soon follows. There is talk of growing tea in 
the Punjab, many portions of that territory, after a 
survey, having been found suitable for that important 
plant; and those who look to India as our greatest 
cotton-field in futuro, will be glad to hear that 300 bales 


bay. But if the cotton-growing capabilities of India 
are to be fully developed, 50,000 miles of road must 
first be made in that country; and who can say 
when these will be 
Pandora has di 


begun? Captain Drury of the 

a new harbour on the western 
side of the North Island of New Zealand, which 
gives much desired access to a part of that country 
hitherto but little known, and is ten days nearer to 
England than the port of Auckland. At the Cape, too, 
avast and fertile region of the interior has been brought 
into easy communication with the coast by the making 
of a good road through a heretofore impracticable 
mountain-range, at a cost of L.50,000. This is one 
of the best things the colonists have yet accomplished. 
Then turning to Australia: returns from the colony of 

ictoria shew that 897,000 letters, and 638,000 news- 
papers, passed through the Melbourne Post-office in the 
first six months of the present year. What an amount 
of correspondence! too great, truly, to be intrusted to 
lamé steamers. The next mail is to be carried out by 
that fine and famous vessel, the Golden Age ; and thus 
Brother Jonathan will have an opportunity of shewing 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| of cotton have arrived at Liverpool direct from Bom- 
| 


will be clever if he beats her. It appears that the 
builder of the Sovereign of the Séas, which, in her 
voyage to California, ‘walked’ 430 geographical miles 
in twenty-four hours, has now built the Great Republic, 
intending that she shall outstrip her nimble sister. 
The new ship is of enormous burden—4000 tons! bout 
325 feet long, 53 feet wide, and 39 feet deep; and yet 
so well proportioned, that her vast bulk is scarcely 
apparent in the grace with which she sits upon the 
water. A prodigious quantity of material was swal- 
lowed up in her construction: 1,500,000 feet of pine; 
2056 tons of oak; 336 tons of iron; and 56 tons of 
copper in bolts, &c. Her main-sail is 120 feet square, 
altogether she spreads 16,000 yards of canvas; and 
to economise labour, she is fitted with a fifteen-horse 
steam-engine, to do some of the rough and heavy 
drudgery. She has four decks, and is provided with 
an apparatus for distilling fresh water from the sea she 
sails over. If improvements in ship-building are to go 
on at this rate, the attractions of the ocean will become 
greater than ever. In our own dockyards, a similar 
spirit is at work: The Duke of Wellington and some other 
vessels are being fitted with Grant’s distilling galley, 
which will furnish 1200 gallons of twice-distilled water 
every day. Is it that coming events are flinging war- 
like shadows; and are these same shadows the cause of 
the activity among the cannon-ball makers in the iron 
districts ? 

The state of the weather has emphatically falsified 
the predictions of the meteorologists, who last year 
assured us that we had entered on a hot and dry cycle. 
How cold and damp it has been, few will need to be told: 
the price of bread will remind them of it for some 
months to come. It has, moreover, interfered with the 
efficient carrying out of sanitary measures, but still 
they are being carried out in many places with praise- 
worthy diligence. Newcastle is boring into the slopes 
of her hills for better water than most of her population 
have been drinking for years past, and she means to 
keep herself cleaner for the future. In other towns, the 
curious experiment is to be tried as to whether certain 
small running-streams will remain pure, bright, and 
drinkable, if all foul and offensive matters are kept out 
of them. In some places, the cholera has manifestly 
been stayed by the effectual suppression of long-stand- 
ing nuisances ; Newcastle, indeed, affords a remarkable 
case in point, in the fact, that of the 609 troops quar- 
tered in the barracks of that town, not one died of cho- 
lera, owing to the active measures of prevention taken 
by the military and medical officers. Here in London, 
notwithstanding our apparent immunity, the deaths 
from cholera in twelve weeks— August 6 to October 22 
—numbered 361, while in the same period of 1848 the 
number was not more than 196. Eighty-three of these 
deaths took place in the last of these twelve weeks. It 
is said that if all the houses inhabited by the working- 
classes of the metropolis were as good as the Improved 
Dwellings, there would not be so many deaths in a year 
by some 20,000. The Registrar-general repeats his cau- 
tion against spirit-drinking, and, as his weekly Reports 
shew, not without reason, for many cases are recorded 
in which drinking to excess has been followed by 
diarrhea and speedy death. If people would but listen 
to this caution, we should not only have better health, 
but we should have to congratulate ourselves that the 
astounding sum of L.50,000,000 sterling was no longer 
spent in this country every year for intoxicating drinks. 
A new society, The United Kingdom Alliance, has just 
been started at Manchester, for the purpose of trying to 
effect the abolition of the entire traffic in liquors, after 
the manner of the state of Maine. It is a violent remedy, 
not likely to be submitted to by the British public ; but 
well assured are we that no other could be immediately 
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effectual. Great as is our intemperance, there appears 
to be more in Australia, where L.43,000 was the 
amount of or By _ on spirits imported into the 
single port of 
present year, ealiee aunt y 35,000 gallons distilled in 
the colony in the same three months. The population 
of Sydney is 65,000, and the arrests for drunkenness 
are twenty a day, being one in nine for the year, to 

say nothing of the cases which do not come under 
the notice of the police; and they are numerous, for 
excessive drinking pervades all classes, from labourers 


t’ is now begun in 
England, and sundry convicts, after four years’ servitude 
in the dockyards, have been liberated before the expira- 
tion of their sentence, to give them a chance of mending 
their ways and of becoming honest citizens. The men 
are to all intents and purposes free, may work wherever 
they can get work, and may save themselves from any 
further penalties by good behaviour. Should the ex- 
periment fail, as some say it must in such a crowded 
country as ours, government will have to resort again to 
transportation ; and it is said that one part of Captain 
Denham’s surveying duty in the South Seas, will be to 
find and report upon a suitable spot for a new penal 
colony should it be required. 

One or two interesting facts from the continent 
are worth mentioning: the German Association for 
the Advancement of Science have held their thirtieth 
meeting at ‘Tiibingen, and a most successful gathering 
it appears to have been. Dove told the assembled 
savans what were the causes of the weather in Europe, 
and when we get a translation of his discourse, we 
shall be able to explain some of our recent meteorolo- 
gical anomalies; Karnal announced that Germany had 
coal enough to ‘supply herself and all the rest of the 
world for the next 500 years. But the great fact was 
the clearing up of the mystery of the fossil human 
teeth exhibited at last year’s meeting. They were 
found in the Swabian Alps, in strata of the mammoth 

iod, and doubts had been expressed as to their being 
uman teeth, because it had always been believed that 
human beings did not exist in the time of the mam- 
moths. However, since the meeting in 1852, a number 
of perfect human skulls have been found in the same 
locality with teeth in them; and this discovery is re- 
garded as establishing the fact, that a race of human 
beings was in existence y with the 
mastodon and some of the larger ‘antediluvian animals. 


INFUSION OF COFFEE-LEAVES. 

We are promised an addition to our list of beverages 
that cheer but not inebriate. The leaves of the coffee- 
plant possess caffeine (which is identical with theine in 
tea) as well as the berry, and are used in preference by 
the natives of Sumatra. Specimens of the prepared leaves 
were shewn in the Great Exhibition by Dr Gardner, with 
the caffeine extracted from them, and the consequence 
has been that the planters of Ceylon are now soliciting 
tenders for coffee-leaves by the ton. ‘ With a little boiled 
rice,’ says an English gentleman writing from Padang, 
‘and the infusion of the coffee-leaf, a man will support the 
labours of the field in rice-planting for days and wecks 
successively, up to the knees in mud, under a burning sun 
or drenching rains, which he could not do by the use of 
simple water, or by the aid of spirituous or fermented 
liquors. I have had opportunity of observing for twenty 
years the comparative use of the coffee-leaf in one class 
of natives, and of spirituous liquors in another—the native 
Sumatrans the former, and the natives of British 
India settled here the latter; and I find, that while the 
former expose themselves with impunity for any period 
to every degree of heat, cold, and wet, the latter can 
endure neither wet nor cold for even a short period, 
without danger to their health. .... My own constant 
practice has been to take a couple of cups of strong 


business of the day. I find from 


classes of Europe.’ The whole a has been bi 
before the public in the Pharmaceutical Journal by Mr 
Daniel Hanbury, and we hope that a fair trial will be given 
in Europe to this cheap and exhilarating beverage. 


NEW FACTS REGARDING MELBOURNE. 
The yield of gold, lately somewhat declining, is again on | 
the increase. What came by escort into Melbourne last 
July was equal in value to a million sterling. The 
tonnage now entering Melbourne is equal to that of the 
port of London in 1817. The imports are at the rate of 
about twenty millions per annum, or more than half of the 
average of the whole quantity imported into the United | 
Kingdom between 1820 and 1830, and equal to a fifth of 
the present unprecedentedly high amount of the national | 
imports. Social conditions are mg improving. = 
police is now efficient, and crime and disorder on 
decrease. A society dhe of 
has L.8000 in its hands. Prices generally have of late 
fallen 50 per cent.; even building materials are now at 
comparatively reasonable prices. We see board and lodg- 
ing advertised at 30s. a week, which, unless the quality 
be extremely bad, seems not out of the way. From the 
representations of emigrants, it appears that much of the 
shipping from Liverpool to Australia has been conducted 
in a most unprincipled manner, and a shocking amount of 
inhumanity has been practised in the vessels while at sea, | 


AMERICAN WHITTINGTON. 

The gentleman just elected governor of Tennessee was 
left an orphan at two years of age, and being friendless and 
penniless, was sent to the alms-house, where he remained 
until he was eight years old. At that age he was appren- 
ticed to a tailor, whom he served faithfully, and in due 
time made his way, barefooted, to East Tennessee, where, 
by ae economy, and patient perseverance, he sue- 
ceeded in business, married a good wife, who aided him in 
his eo he became a popular speaker, a legislator, member 
of congress, and now governor, furnishing a notable example 
of the truth of the couplet: ‘Honour and shame from no 
condition rise.—American Paper. | 


‘THE NEEDLE AND THE MACHINE.’ | 
We gladly make correction of a slight error in this 
article (No. 509). There has been established a‘ Lancashire 
Sewing Machine Company,’ in whom is vested two or more 
patents, including that for Mr Judkins’ invention, and also 
that for the machine which is sold for the company by Mr | 
Bartleet, but not patented by him. 


CHAMBERS’S REPOSITORY of INSTRUCTIVE and |, 
AMUSING TRACTS.—This Illustrated Work resembles in some 
the Miscettany of Tracts published a few years ago, 

aiming at a higher, though not less popular tone, and will satisfy, | 
it is hoped, the new requirements of the day in regard to literary 
elegance—the papers being original compositions, prepared ¢x- 
pressly for the work by popular and practised writers. A Number 

appears every week, a Part every month, and a Volume every two | 

months. Seven volumes (ls. each) have now | 


The Twenty-fourth Volume of CHAMBERS’S POCKET | 
MISCELLANY, price fd., is now published. This work, designed | 


as a Literary Companion. for the Kailway, the Fireside, or the | 
ooksellers. 


Bush, is now completed, and may be had of all B 


Published by W. and R. Cua’ 
Street, and 


London, 
J. M‘Giasuan, 50 Upper Sackville Street, 
sellers.—Advertisements for Monthly Parts are requested to be 
sent to Maxwett & Co., 31 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, | 
London, to whom all a pplications rex 
must be made.—Printed 
Edinburgh. 
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